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MINISTERS BEFORE THEIR CONSTITUENTS. 


HE Act of Queen Anne may have ceased to be neces- 
sary, and its operation is sometimes very inconvenient ; 
but for Ministers to return to their constituents when they 
receive their appointments is a healthy practice. When it 
can be done, as on the present occasion, in a recess of Par- 
liament, the only valid objection to it is its expensiveness, 
to which Mr. Layard alluded in a speech in this and in 
other respects very characteristic of the speaker. Nothing 
is pleasanter or more beneficial than that great public men 
should occasionally justify themselves to public opinion ; 
and as very little advantage arises, when they excuse them- 
selves without being accused, it is well there should be occa- 
sions when personal explanations are absolutely demanded 
of them. Sometimes the only elucidation of a statesman’s 
career is to be found in circumstances too subtle in process 
and significance to be expounded in a public discourse. In 
such cases it is permissible to place the facts on record, as 
Mr. Gladstone has lately done, very elegantly and patheti- 
cally, in his “Chapter of Autobiography.” But in most 
instances men’s motives in taking office, their consistency as 
politicians, and their intentions as Ministers, are perfectly 
capable of popular statement ; and he must be a most ill- 
chosen member of an Administration who does not benefit 
both himself and his colleagues by appearing before those 
who have the first claim to his public services. 

The proceedings of Monday last, the day on which most 
of the Ministers secured their re-election, were almost all 
that could be desired. The statesmanlike deliverance of 
Mr. Gladstone, and the frank self-tevelation of Mr. Bright, 
were pre-eminently interesting and memorable. So volatile 
are the secrets of mental association that Greenwich, which 
it was suspected even by Mr. Gladstone’s friends might 
somewhat vulgarize his political position, has already derived 
from his honourable connection with the borough a revival 
of its better and historic fame, and is mentioned by every- 
body without any sense of its once presumed inferiority in 
the scale of constituencies. Mr. Gladstone isa man of strong 
and faithful affections, and though South-West Lancashire is 
already ashamed of itself, and will be more so when Mr. 
Cross’s anticipated loquacity in the House has proved more 
inconvenient than Mr. Charles Turner's silence, it is for 
Greenwich that Mr. Gladstone is almost sure to sit during 
the brilliant, and it is to be hoped long, remainder of his 
political life. Coming, then, before his new constituency at 
the moment when he succeeds to power, Mr. Gladstone 
issues a programme with which it seems to us impossible 
for Liberals to find fault, so replete is it with promise, so 
well ordered in sequence, and so free from all appearance 
of faltering. # 





On several points which greatly interest us, Mr. Glad- 
stone has now made declarations of the most satisfactory 
kind. The friends of the ballot can ask nothing better than 
that its adoption should hinge upon a mind such as Mr, 
Gladstone’s being convinced that, without it, freedom’ of 
voting is impossible. Again, we have several times insisted 
that it was most important, considering the nature of the 
crisis in reference to the Irish Church, that the Ministry 
should be one of splendid efficiency invan administrative 
sense, so that the country might be rendered enthusiastic in 
its favour, and warmly disposed to resent any attempt on 
the part of the House of Lords to dispute its policy. But 
it would have been perfectly easy and natural for Mr. Glad- 
stone to have put his whole mind into the Irish Church 
question, and to have left administration to take care of 
itself He has adopted the wiser course of forming his 
Government as if everything depended on its being a 
thoroughly powerful and economical machine for national 
management. “I ask you,” said he to the electors at 
Greenwich, “to look at the names of the men who have 
been placed in charge of the great spending departments of 
the country. The study, the idea that has governed the 
formation of the present Administration has been to place 


_able and upright men in charge of the public purse—men of 


administrative experience—men of proved ability—men, 
lastly, holding their seats in the House of Commons, and 
therefore immediately responsible to the representatives of 
the people.” Mr. Gladstone will be as deeply disappointed 
as anybody, in spite of the arduous character of the task, if 
the estimates to be presented in February do not show some 
signs of the labours in which these retrenchment spending- 
ministers are at once to engage. In reference to com- 
pounding, education, and trade unions Mr. Gladstone is 
equally hopeful. 

The financial Ministers themselves fully sustained the 
impression produced by the Preiier’s speech, that the 
selection and setting to work of his colleagues in that depart- 
ment had been the result of a definite plan. Mr. Stansfeld 
said that the scheme of Treasury reconstruction which had 
been carried out had been three years in Mr. Gladstone's 
mind, Captain Vivian described with gusto his ré/e at the 
War Department, in which no direct representative of the 
Treasury has ever till now held a recognised position. . 
Childers, who ere now has laid himself open to the suspicion 
of wishing to make the worse appear the better Aduwiralty, 
based his argument at Pontefract, not on the excellence, but 
on the faults, of the department of which he is to be the 
head. He now admits its utter want of proper responsi- 
bility, and assumes to himself, int ualified Jan 
degree of personal chargeability to: th 
liament such as has never before 
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affairs. It may seem to some that this savours a little of 
arrogance, especially in a gentleman who owes his high 
position, not to his “ publi¢e form,” but to his chief’s con- 
viction of his capacity ; but Mr. Childers’s mind is eminently 
an administrative and departmental one. His ideas keep 
very distinctly in an official range ; and if he claims to be 
absolute at the Admiralty, it is with a very clear determina- 
tion to make every one in the department responsible to 
him for that for which he must account to the House of 
Commons. 

While these administrative subjects have enjoyed the 
prominence which they deserve, the personal interest of the 
elections has mainly concentred in Mr. Bright’s return as 
a Privy Councillor and Minister for the borough which he 
has so long represented in the character of an extreme and, in 
the general opinion, impracticable Radical agitator. Mr. 
Bright appears somewhat anxious as to the degree to which 
it may become necessary for him to sacrifice his peculiar 
convictions in deference to “ time and opportunity ” in order 
to secure harmony in the Cabinet. He even begs to be 
favourably interpreted if he is found voting “‘in a lobby 
different from that in which at some former period he might 
have been found.” It is, perhaps, doubtful whether, at 
certain “ former periods,” Mr. Bright would have listened 
with great patience to an appeal of this kind on behalf of 
any Radical whose compliances he was disposed to criticise ; 
but we must remember that no Radical has ever yet been in 
his singularly honoured position, and that we have already 
had two or three years’ experience of Mr. Bright’s politic 
concurrence with his party, and know it to be as high prin- 
cipled and patriotic as it is convenient and fruitful. More- 
over, the good understanding between him and Mr. Gladstone 
assures us that no concession inconsistent with his opinions 
is likely to be. demanded of him. If it were, we are quite 
certain that the President of the Board of Trade would 
return without hésitation to his independent station as a 
simple member of Parliament. 

There was something exceedingly noble and characteristic 
in the simplicity with which Mr. Bright recognised the fact 
that his personal position was the main circumstance of which 
it was necessary for him.to speak. Unlike the egotism of 
other men, Mr. Bright's fidelity to his character, and even his 
proneness to dwell upon his own fortunate and eminent 
position as a man who has greatly influenced his time, keep 
his State eloquence at a high level instead of depressing it 


toa merely personal pitch. Mr. Bright treated his accession’ 


to office in the fine old puritan spirit which alone could 
become him on such anoccasion. He recognised it asa high 
honour, but he did not pretend to accept it as the.crown of his 
life of labour in the popular cause. ‘They know ndét what 
they say. They would add labour to labour and compensate a 
life of service by a doubled responsibility.” There is in 
these simple words a confession of personal anxiety and 
reluctance in which there is nothing of self-seeking. Indeed 
every word of Mr. Bright’s speech indicated a sense of new 
duty weighing severely upon a much-tasked constitution and 
a sensitive conscience. Happily this aspect.of the case has 
been most generously recognised in every organ of public 
opinion, and our conviction is that Mr. Bright’s personal 
purity and the immaculate honour of his official relations 
will henceforth be not less a matter of general national 
pride than was the great repute of the Duke of Wellington 
as the embodiment of “ Duty.” History will one-day. say. 
that the accession of Mr. Bright to office under the Orown 
was the principal result of the Reform Bill, and proved.its 
best and most satisfactory fruit. We know that this is not 
strictly true, and that with or without a Reform Bill, 
Mr. Bright must have come into office. The fact is that he 
has triumphed over all sorts of prejudices and obstacles which 
he never sought to remove, because the public at last) per- 
ceived the irresistibleness of his ideas and of his eloquence. 
That the former are fated to have general sway, and. that the 
latter is the perfection of persuasion, will now be more and 
more recognised, and in this will be perceived a great source 
of strength now that Mr. Bright has resolved to make the 
support of the Administration in debate his principal care, 
It will, be interesting to see him wear gently but rapidly 
away. by the.soft attrition of his eloquence the case ;for the 
Trish Church which is so.confidently put forward, and which 
will be at first so stoutly sustained. 

Though ‘no Cabinet Minister except Mr. Bright spoke of 
foreign affairs, the aspect of that phase of the Ministerial 
prospects is encouraging enough. Mr. Bright, distinct] 
stated. that the foreign policy of ood ines rae thas 
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which he proclaimed, in direct opposition to all existing 
authorities, in 1858 on his election for Birmingham. This is 
conclusive as to the spirit in which the pliant Earl of 
Clarendon will administer his department. Mr. Bright also 
said that there had been no Cabinet discussions whatever on 
questions of public policy. This proves that in whatever 
Lord Clarendon has done in reference to Turkey and Greece, 
he has only pursued the course of negotiations begun by 
Lord Stanley. So far so good. We continue of opinion 
that no real evil can ensue, to us at any rate, in the East if 
the Cabinet will act up to the convictions of its leading 
members, and studiously avoid drifting. If Lord Clarendon 
is wise he will be contented with the pleasures of memory in 
this regard, and regulate his new cdurse upon other than 
drifting principles. As for Mr. Layard, if he finds it a 
sacrifice of feeling to support a Government which declines 
to support Turkey, we hope he will make his personal 
comfort his first consideration. 








THE LAST OF PRESIDENT JOHNSON. 


R. JOHNSON is evidently determined—to adopt the 
J slang language of the Dick Turpins and Jerry Aber- 
shaws of other times—to “die game.” He is resolved not 
to abate an inch of his pretensions, to moderate one of his 
views, or to soften any of his expressions, in the last Presi- 
dential Message he will ever deliver to the world. He 
maintains to the uttermost the attitude of antagonism to 
Congress and the nation which he has throughout adopted, 
and, if anything, is even more violent and aggressive as the 
end approaches. He swaggers in the teeth of official death, 
and makes a virtue of expiring unrepentant. As the gay 
desperadoes of the Georgian epoch flaunted nosegays in their 
button-hales as they rode backwards up Holborn-bill, and 
drank healths out of St. Giles’s bowl, and railed at religion 
and virtue as represented by the chaplain, and exhorted 
their friends on the foot pavements to persevere in the 
career they had adopted ; so Mr. Johnson—though without 
the gaiety of his interesting patterns—seizes the last great 
opportunity that remains to him to reiterate his principles, 
to vaunt his purity, to proclaim the success of his pro- 
phecies, to revile his enemies, and to denounce woe upon 
the land if it do not see the error of its ways. Mr. Disraeli, 
finding himself signally beaten at the general election, 
resigns at once: Mr. Johnson, though it is equally apparent 
that the majority of the nation is against him, considers 
that he cannot better employ the brief remainder of his 
Presidential life than by an idleand undignified repetition of 
principles which the country has emphatically repudiated, and 
a criticism, scarcely decent in its bitterness, on the policy which 
Congress has again and again affirmed, and which a large 
proportion of the American people have ratified and sealed. 
At the very outset of his Message, he alleges that, after a 
fair trial, the enactments of the past three years upon the 
question of reconstruction have ‘ substantially failed, and 
proved pernicious in their results,” and that “ there seems no 
good reason why they should longer remain upon.the,statute- 
book.” This is a direct impeachment of the proceedings of 
Congress during nearly the whole of Mr. J obiadits tenure 
of power ; but a more serious consideration. is, whether it 
fairly represents the existing condition of affairs. Of course, 
there is a certain measure of truth in it, The South.-is, un- 
happily, in a highly disturbed condition., The old. spirit of 
domination, which the great landed proprietors were formerly 
able to gratify in connection with the legalized iniquity of 
the slave system, now finds wild and irregular expression in 
a species of guerilla warfare with the enfranchised 
Bands of ruffians scour the country in many of the States, 
committing murderous outrages on the ‘blacks and their 
adherents. The blacks retaliate, and a condition of anarchy 
exists in several districts, which not. even; the presence of 
large bodies of United States troops can entirely suppress. 
What with the Ku-Klux Klan as the: representative,of the 
discontented whites, and the various’ negro organizations as 
the asserters of African aspirations, the state of the South is 
at the present moment not unlike that of England during the 
contention of the Red and White Roses, or of Germany 
during the Thirty Years’ War. The South is.not reconciled 
to the North, nor is it in the nature of things that it should 
be for a long while to come. To charge the fact on Federal 
legislafion. is ,absurd. A proud and once prosperc 
aristocracy may be crushed and reduced to submission 
after an attempt at independence; but it cannot be 
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won over in a few years to friendship and content. 
The wonted fires yet live within its ashes. It still strugcles 
fitfully with its fate, or submits with a sullenness which is 
simply treason rendered impotent, but treason in desire none 
the less. If the South really wished to enter on a new 
path, under the changed circumstances which are now alone 
possible, and to effect a complete reconciliation with the 
larger and stronger half of the Union, it might do so with 
ease. There is nothing in the course of Federal legislation 
to prevent it. The clemency of the North towards its van- 
quished foe has had no parallel in the history of the world . 
nor is the readmission of the Southern States to the Legis- 
lature at Washington clogged with any harsh or humiliating 
conditions. Some conditions of course there are ; but they 
are such that several of the Southern States have seen it 
their interest to accept them. That others should still hold 
out is proof of their own folly, moroseness, or evil inclina- 
tion, rather than of Federal tyranny or Northern greed of 
power. 

The President, however, harps much on what he regards 
as the injustice of the Congressional policy. “States to 
which the Constitution guarantees a Republican form of 
government,” observes Mr. Johnson, “have been reduced to 
military dependencies, in each of which the people have been 
made subject to the arbitrary will of the commanding General. 
Although the Constitution requires that each State shall be 
represented in Congress, Virginia, Mississippi, and Texas are 
yet excluded from the two Houses ; and, contrary to the 
express provisions of that instrument, were denied participa- 
tion in the recent election for a President and Vice-President 
of the United States.” On this it is sufficient to observe 
that the arbitrary will of a commanding General is a neces- 
sity wherever society has become so disorganized that the 
civil law and the civil force are ineffectual in the preservation 
of order, and that Virginia, Mississippi, and Texas are not 
excluded from Congress except by their own choice, They 
have only to follow the example of the other States recently 
in rebellion, and reconstruct their State Governments on the 
basis of negro suffrage, to be gladly weleomed at Washington. 
It may be doubted whether it is desirable that negroes should 
possess the suffrage ; but that part of the general question 
was forced upon Congress by the rapacity and unreasonable- 
ness of Southern politicians. The North, with the exception 
of a few extravagant enthusiasts, was desirous of retaining 
the blacks for some time in a state of tutelage ; but the 
South insisted on the negro part of their population being 
counted in the apportioning of seats in Congress, while at 
the same time refusing the negro his rights as a citizen ; 
thus renewing and perpetuating the anomaly which caused 
so much mischief previous to the civil war, and giving the 
South additional power in the Federal Legislature by virtue 
of the very class it had so long oppressed, and still desired 
to oppress. The North would have waived the question of 
negro suffrage, if the South would have consented to leave 
the black part of the population entirely out of the question ; 
but this being refused, the Republican party, unless it 
forswore its principles, had no alternative but to insist that, 
if the South was to acquire a certain proportion of power by 
right of numbers, the negroes forming so large a part of 
those numbers should vote by and for themselves, and not 

ively swell the votes.of their humiliated, but still im- 
placable, tyrants. That Mr. Johnson should see anything 
unjust in this arrangement, is only another proof that the 
sole object of his policy as President of the United States 
has been to rehabilitate the South in the position it held 
previous to 1861, as far, that is, as such a restoration is 
possible after the events which followed that date. 

. Equally unfortunate is Mr. Johnson in his reference to the 
debt of the United States conseqnent on the war. After 
marshalling a dismal array. of figures to prove the enormous 
increase of expenditure, in proportion to population, that 
has been going on since 1791, and the consequent augmenta- 
tion of the taxes, calculated per head, the President proceeds 
to state that the public debt on the Ist of November was 
calculated at $2,527,129,552, and that a further sum of 
eleven million dollars has been added during the past month. 
The foreign part of this debt is compated by the Secretary 
of the Treasury at $850;000,000; and this fact seems to he 
especially distressing to Mr. Johnson’s patriotism. “ This 
vast debt, if permitted to become permanent and increasing, 
must eventually,” says the President, “ be gathered into the 
hands of a few, and enable them to exert a dangerous and 
controlling power in the affairs of the Government. The 
borrowers would become servants to the lenders—the lenders 
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the masters of the people. We now pride ourselves upon 
having given freedom to four millions of the coloured race ; 
it will then be our shame that forty millions of people, by 
their own toleration of usurpation and profligacy, have 
suffered themselves to become enslaved, and merely ex- 
changed slave-owners for new taskmasters in the shape of 
bond-holders and tax-gatherers.” Besides, it is added, per- 
manent debts are not fit things for republics; they may be 
all very well for monarchies, but they would soon sap the 
foundations of democratic freedom, and erect upon its ruins 
a moneyed aristocracy. This is all very well; but then 
republics should keep out of the way of incurring such 
debts, or, having incurred them, should abide the conse- 
quences, Mr. Johnson, however, thinks that the nation has 
been placed at a disadvantage, the money haying been 
borrowed in paper currency, greatly depreciated below the 
value of coin, while the interest is paid in gold, at the rate 
of six per cent., which is nearly or quite equal to nine per 
cent. incurrency. Moreover, he observes that the bonds 
are exempt from taxation by the Federal and States 
Governments, and are thereby enhanced two per cent, in the 
hands of the holders; so that he is of opinion that the 
amount obtained by the Union in real money was 300 or 400 
per cent. less than the obligations which it issued in return. 
“Tt may be assumed,” proceeds the Message, “that the 
holders of our securities have already received upon their bonds 
a larger amount than their original investment, measured by 
a gold standard. Upon this statement of facts it would seem 
but just and equitable that the six per cent. interest now paid 
by the Government should be applied to the reduction of 
the principal in semi-annual instalments, which. in sixteen 
years and eight months would liquidate the entire National 
Debt. Six per cent. in gold would at present rates, be equal 
to nine per cent. in currency, and equivalent to the payment 
of the debt one and a half times in a fraction less than 
seventeen years.” Without entering upon the moral con- 
siderations involved in this proposal, about which there 
might be much dispute, it is certain that Mr. Johnson could 
not have made any suggestion more calculated to arouse 
disapproval in America, or apprehension abroad, It is not 
to be expected that the public creditor would view with 
anything but the liveliest dissatisfaction a project for repay- 
ing his capital out of his interest ; and Congress has pro- 
nounced very strongly against the scheme. The Senate 
interrupted the reading of the Message by an adjournment, 
and only heard the remainder onasubsequent day ; and.the 
House of Representatives carried, by 154 to 6, a motion 
emphatically repudiating the President’s plan, and asserting 
that. they would under no circumstances consent to offer the 
public creditor a less amount of money than that which the 
Government had contracted to pay. Mr. Johnson is doomed 
to defeat in whatever he sets his heart upon. 

The other portions of the Message are not, provocative of 





comment. The President runs through the chief heads of 
American affairs ; but, beyond an exaggerated repetition of 
the Monroe doctrine, in the shape of a declaration that the 
United States ought of right to possess the adjacent West 
India islands, and might be safely trusted to govern the 
whole civilized world, there is little to interest an English- 
man, ‘The reference to the negotiations with this country 
on the long-pending subjects in dispute tells us nothing that * 
we do not already know ; and we shall now probably hear 
little more of Mr. Johnson than his vacation of an office 
for which he was wholly unfitted. 








A MERRY CHRISTMAS, 


AIL, Christmas—and so forth. Welcome thou festive— 
and all the rest of it! Delightful season, at which 

just so! But why, then, are you merry at Christmas? ~ 
For being merry at Christmas there are many reasons. “One 
good reason is the appearance of the meat in the butchers’ 
shops. Christmas is the only time of year at which the 
carcases of slaughtered animals are adorned with bows of 


satin; when a dead sheep, monstrously skewered, wears &@ 
variegated rosette, like a Forester going 1 processior to the 
Crystal Palace. Again, it is the only time at a you - 
sucking-pigs all ina row. There is nothing in or 







eese to make you merry, but sucking-pigs re hi 
iramoretie. They look so much like babies; only bal 
no tails and no ears—we mean their ears are diffe 
from a sucking-pig’s. That they have ears we know fr 








Johnson, who said scalloped oysters were like 
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boiled in sawdust. But to return to pigs at Christmas—a 
man is bound to be merry who has seen twelve sucking-pigs 
laid side by side? with their tails to the spectator. There is a 
sensation to be got from the tail of a sucking-pig, to which 
there is nothing strictly analogous in all the rest of human 
experience; but, as everybody must have felt it, there is no 
need to describe it. 

Thea, again, take the mercers’ and haberdashers’ shops. We 
are merry at Christmas because the windows are full of ball- 
dresses and sashes. Look at the tarlatane, at the muslin, at 
the beautiful broad ribbons. Give us but what that sash will 
bind, for all the rest we shall not mind. We stand and look 
entranced at that ethereal raiment. There they lie, limp and 
empty, ignominiously ticketed with the shopman’s figures. But 
a time will come, and that before long, when Alice will inhabit 
that tarlatane on the left hand with the blue sash, and Maude 
that tarlatane on the right with the red. You see, in your 
mind’s eye—supposing you have a mind—the blue-grey eyes of 
Alice the blonde, her tapering, soft arm, and her delicately 
rounded shoulder. Then, having dazzled yourself with Alice, 
you turn to Maude the brunette. A good brown skin has 
finer pores and a higher nataral polish than a white; besides, 

teeth show better when a woman is dark-complexioned, 
Satiated with Maude, your mind wanders into a ball-room as 
fall as ever it can hold of brunettes and blondes, They waltz, 
you waltz; you put your arm round all their waists, you engage 
all the tarlatanes in the window five or six deep, you float 
upon the sweet blooming sashes, you lead them in to supper. 

Another reason for being merry at Christmas is the children’s 
legs. Perhaps we might say the children, but the legs come 
first, so we will use them as a metonym. If you are of a 
contemplative turn of mind, and walk with your eyes down- 
cast, you must have been struck with the sudden change which, 
towards Christmas, the streets undergo in the leg way. You 
see hundreds of small legs twinkling along among the usual 
large legs—many of those small legs in gay clothing, some in 
exquisitely white stockings that fit like gloves to the lovely 
calves. Now these legs belong to the children; the latter being 
usually confined to girls of between six and eleven. We say, 
then, we are merry at Christmas because of the children’s 
legs, and also because of the children. They antedate the 
Christmas dinner by eating figs and making themselves sticky 
at all hours. They antedate the pantomimes by making you 
take them to the Polytechnic. They strew the world with 
orange-peel, which is a very dangerous practice. They some- 
times commit burglary on their own money-boxes by opening 
them before the time agreed, but this should be checked, 
because the child who at five breaks open its own money-box, 
may at five-and-twenty break into the Bank of England. 

There are numerous other reasons for being merry at 
Christmas. One is that it is Yule—a sufficient reason in 
itself, to say nothing of mistletoe and the ancient Druids. 
Another reason is that the log is burning. Another, that the 
poor men from Manchester sing 


** Though poor, we are conte—ented,” 


and, also, 
“ Tidings of comfort and great joy.” 


Another reason is that you are sometimes woke up by the 
waits. Another, that you eat and drink more than is good for 
you, and that you roast chestnuts. Another reason that may 
* be mentioned is that at Christmas you sit round the ingle-nook 
in the gloaming, and tell fairy tales and ghost stories. 
This, indeed, brings us to one most important reason. We 
are merry at Christmas because of the Christmas annuals and 
Christmas numbers. These have been condemned as hollow 
and immoral. It has been asserted that to preach up merri- 
ment and other Christmas feelings is an insincere and untruth- 
ful practice, which ought to be put down. We do not see it. 
Everything has to be preached up—all the virtues, all the 
politics, all the poetry, all the sociology, all the Christianity. 
And why is the labourer worthy of his hire in one depart- 
ment more than another? The fact of it is that Christmas is 
not respectable enough for some people. They are not satisfied 
with putting down Bartlemy Fair; they hate in their hearts 
everything that deranges the passionless calm of Good-societism. 
They hate all frank, social expression of feeling. In their 
hearts they hate going to church for that very reason—it is a 
loud and indelicate thing for a thousand people to sing a hymn 
together, especially if one of them has five thousand a year, 
and another has not. And to write up goodwill and gaiety 
and holiday, and put it into a speckled cover under a catch- 
ing title isan offence against society. Thus, when the pub- 
lishers bear Christmas annuals by, they call them ill-taught 


. knaves, unmannerly, to bring their slovenly, unhandsome, Christ- 


mas literature betwixt the wind and their nobility. They would 
probably object even if some one were to issue a Lenten annual, 
and preach up fasting. 

To be quite serious. The chief circumstance to be regretted 
in connection with Christmas literature is, that Mr. Dickens 
should have retired from the field. Some of the criticism 
that we have latterly heard upon the machinery of the usual 
Christmas books is very odd. Take, for example, the com- 
plaints which have been made of the form which so many sets 
of Christmas stories take—that of a common fable upon which 
all the other stories are strung together. This device is as old 
as literature, and it is as innocent in a Christmas number as it 
is in thé “ Decameron” or the “Canterbury Tales.” It is 
made neither better nor worse by being very often used. It is 
true we are, most of us, apt to grow vexed when we finda 
natural device very frequently adopted under our very eyes, 
but we have no right to control, or even to abuse other people’s 
likings; and we had better try and keep our tempers, eveu 
over what is crude in itself, or very much below our owaz 
standard. As for the general question of the policy of em- 
phasizing, by every means in our power, the festival of 
Christmas, we believe the best people everywhere are of one 
opinion. Good-societism dislikes emphasis, and makes war 
upon it whenever it can. Its reason is not so disinterested as 
it looks. In truth, there is a drop of gall in it. The effect of 
culture, and especially of that sort of culture which is caught 
amid the freemasonries of good society, is to increase self- 
consciousness till it becomes a disease. Now, it causes an 
acute pang to minds who are the subjects of this disease to be 
reminded, by the bold, free-spoken emphasis of those who yet 
need no physician, that there is a natural, simple frankhearted- 
ness which they have lost. Hence their annoyance at any 
touch of Christmas extravagance or loudness. They imme- 
diately denounce it as hollow and insincere, when it is only 
simple, and perhaps blatant. But, although the stage at 
which culture has turned self-consciousness to disease is a 
necessary provisional step in a path upwards, it is not abso- 
lutely so wholesome as the lower stage, which permits of valgar 
social enthusiasm, and demands emphasis wherever it can be 
got. It is, in fact, a broken or disorganized condition ; its one 
faculty is that of criticism; and that one faculty is likely to 
exercise itself in jaundiced and jealous ways. 

Religious services, religious holidays like Christmas, and 
other institutions in which the frank expression of a common 
emotion in concert is the order of the day, constitute natural 
breakwaters against the tyrannical pressure of Culture. Christ- 
mas especially is, in virtue of its very heterogeneousness of cha- 
racter, the best of such breakwaters. We have no fear that, in 
these cutting, trimming, paring days, it should be made too 
much of. On the other hand, we see no reason to think that 
the institution has been shorn of any of its ancient honours 
that were worth preserving. Yesterday, as of old, relations 
and friends gathered together from the four winds, the children 
were made sovereigns of delightful misrule, the poor, and even 
criminals, were made more comfortable than usual, and alinost 
every English-speaking soul on the surface of the globe was 
reminded of difficult duties in a way that made them seem 
pleasant. Something of the tradition will linger on for a good 
while in thousands of hearts. And even if, in some cases, that 
“indigestion ” with which we are so often and so solemnly 
threatened, as enough to disgust one with Christmas, should 
arise, people often incur indigestion for worsé reasons than 
Christmas ones. It is undoubtedly very illogical to have to 
say, “I ate and drank too much yesterday because I had not 
seen my grandmother for a twelvemonth before, and because the 
children made me play at forfeits ;” but some of the best things 
in life are its happy inconsequences, even if they leave behind 
them little inconveniences which it would have been better to 
avoid. 








RABBIT-SHOOTING. 


E once heard a Buckinghamshire farmer relieve his mind 

on the subject of rabbits, and he concluded by saying, 
‘“‘I wish there was but one rabbit in the world, and that 1 had 
hold of him by the hind-legs.” What would have become of 
that solitary rabbit we shudder to think. Certainly his chance 
of disporting himself of a sommer evening among the young 
corn would have been small. Admitting the great damage done 
by rabbits compared with that done by winged game, still the 
rabbit is of infinite use to the preserver of game. He protects 
the more valuable pheasant from the foxes, and he hel 
derfully to swell the return at the endof a day’s co 









in the twilight as he hops out of his hole,.and 





He is a remarkably jolly playful little fellow, too. W 
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jump nibbles a bit of young clover, then sits up on his hind- 
legs looking about him, washes his face, stamps upon the 
ground, and then chases one of his friends and neighbours in 
a circle over the green. It would be a shame to improve him 
off the face of the earth. However, of that there is little 
likelihood. Even in some parts of Australia he has increased 
and multiplied to such an extent as to have become a serious 
nuisance, 

There are two ways of rabbit-shooting pure and simple : the 
one with ferrets, which is by no means a lively occupation in 
cold weather, the rabbits generally declining to bolt from their 
holes with sufficient rapidity, unless, as a warrener once told 
us, “the sign is in their toes,” which we believe had some 
vague reference to Old Moore’s Almanack ; and the other with 
beagles in the open. Of all delightful enjoyments on a frosty 
Christmas-day, commend us to this sport. It combines hunting 
and shooting ; there is hard running for those who like it, and 
there is plenty of opportunity for exercising judgment by those 
who prefer that their heads should save their heels. What can 
be more glorious, when the ground is hard with frost and the 
hunters are confined to walking exercise, than to find oneself 
ona broad Surrey heath with a light breechloader, three friends, 
and five or six couples of beagles? ‘There are but few earths, 
and those few are stopped, so that the rabbit when found runs 
almost like a hare. With two guns on either side of the 
keeper, who hunts the dogs, the draw begins; soon one of them 
gives tongue, and a moment after the whole pack joins in, then 
let those who can run keep with the leading dogs. The heather 
is so high and so close that until the rabbit is tired out he can 
seldom be seen; but as he gets beaten he is less careful to 
shelter himself, and a shot rewards the sportsman lucky enough 
to be up at the time. However, the race is not always to the 
swift: perhaps after a half-mile chase, always abreast of the 
leading dogs, a sudden turn to the right or left and a 
double back will let in a less active man, who has taken 
no part in the chase. To enjoy this sport in perfection, 

rabbits should neither be very scarce nor very plentiful; too 
much time spent in the draw is tedious, while too many 
rabbits up at once bother the dogs, and prevent their sticking 
to the hunted game, which will seldom show itself for a shot 
until hard pressed. A considerable percentage of the rabbits 
will be shot immediately on their being found, but the greater 
number will give runs varying from five to ten minutes, so that 


a bag of from twenty to thirty rabbits will mean a thoroughly | 


good day’s sport. Of course there is an occasional shot at a 
hare or a woodcock, and now and then at a pheasant strayed 
from a neighbouring cover. There is another advantage at- 
tending this amusement—every man is allowed to make as 
much noise as he pleases, he can cheer on the dogs, encourage 
the diligent and admonish the skulker, without fear of a repri- 
mand. There is no autocrat of the hunting-field here, before 
whose strong language he must stand guiltily mute should his 
enthusiasm have got the better of his discretion; but every 
man does that which is right in the sight of his own eyes. 

Of rabbit as an accessory to other shooting little need be 
said. Every one knows how dull many a good day’s cover- 
shooting would have been had the rabbits been eliminated, and 
how a few rabbits lying in the open on a frosty day increase 
the pleasure of wild rough sport. A shot every quarter of an 
hour is needful to keep up the excitement and to prevent the 
attention from flagging, and towards the end of the season this 
would not be got without the rabbit. Of course we are not 
writing for the heroes of the battue, whose stock of tame 
pheasants is never diminished, but is carefully kept up by sup- 
plies sent from London, packed in stocking legs, and turned 
into the covers an hour or two before the arrival of the shooting 
party. To the genuine sportsman the actual shooting of game 
gives less satisfaction than hunting for and finding it; but still 
there must be probability of finding and shooting. That 
rabbits do much damage when they are preserved in large 
quantities on cultivated land no one will deny. — So great, 
indeed, is the damage on some farms that it is doubtful 
whether a remission of the whole rent of the land would be a 
sufficient compensation ; but it is folly to deduce from a few 
extreme cases an argument for the extermination of the poor 
rabbit, and we should be indeed sorry to see the last indi- 
vidual of his race in the grasp of our friend the Buckingham- 

Shire farmer. 
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THE FIRST NIGHT. 


RB several reasons the very worst night on which to see a 
new play is the first or test night. The actors are new 


, and nervous. No number of rehearsals can 




























































scenery does not run; traps are not worked with precision; 
and occasionally the half of a wild forest abuts upon a drawing- 
room, in a fashion provocative of mirth among the gods. The 
prompter’s voice is heard at intervals ; and the people who have 
to sing watch too anxiously the rise of the orchestral bdton. 
But the crowning nuisance of first nights is the peculiar 
audience which is then gathered together. The sediment of 
journalistic and professional life is stirred up on these evenings, 
and the house filled with amateur critics, whose pot-house 
deliverances on the piece before them may be heard over half a 
dozen stalls. The practised eye can tell in a moment whether 
the theatre is filled with its paying or non-paying patrons. 
Ladies who have no professional relations do not, as a rule, sit 
in the front of the dress-circle and gesticulate wildly (kissing 
their fans meanwhile) to some person or persons in an opposite 
box. Gentlemen whom Providence has kindly saved from 
living by their wits do not, as a rule, turn round in the middle 
of a burlesque scene, and shout to some friend in the back 
benches that such and such a pun is stolen from “ The Maid 
and the Magpie.” Nor are these ladies and gentlemen 
familiar, or anxious to show their familiarity, with the 
personal appearance of the smaller lights of literature 
and the drama. Their countenance does not glow with 
delight in announcing to some distant acquaintance their 
recognition of some obscure playwright or some celebrated comic 
poet. But the audible criticism of first nights is their worst 
feature. The dozen critics who are present officially to watch 
the progress of the piece, and who may be presumed to know 
something of what is going on, are quiet and gentlemanly men, 
whose demeanour would never lead to their identification. It 
is the hangers-on of journalism and the drama who are demon- 
strative, who are anxious to let every one within twenty yards 
of them understand that they know this or that actor or 
author, who hum the airs of the songs, who pronounce authori- 
tatively on the scenery and costume, who chatter to their com- 
panions during the whole performance, and who return from 
the refreshment-room with a strong odour of brandy. These 
are the people who are astonished and rejoiced to see that 
Mr. Buckstone, or Miss Kate Terry, or Mr. Edmund Yates, or 
Mr. Boucicault, or Miss Nellie Bromley, or Mr. Watts Phillips 
is among the audience. They love to persecute these harmless 
people with opera-glasses; and they will loudly call attention 
to the fact that he or she has grown stouter during the past 
six months. Amid such imbecile gabble—musical as the 
quacking of ducks or the croaking of guinea-fowl—a new piece 
is produced. 

That such a fine and delicate impersonation as that of Mr. 
Alfred Wigan’s Adolphe Chavillard—the hero of the new 
comedy, “On the Cards,” at the new Gaiety Theatre-—should 
have survived such an ordeal is something in its favour. 
Familiar as we are with first nights, the first night at the 
Gaiety seemed to us to be unusually offensive in its demon- 
strations ; and yet there could be no doubt that the fine, artistic 
conception of Mr. Wigan impressed the audience, in spite of the 
officious and idiotic explanations, censures, and ejaculations 
which were everywhere to be heard. “On the Cards,” the 
drama which Mr. Hollingshead has chosen as the pidce 
de résistance of the new theatre, is an adaptation, by 
Mr. Alfred Thompson, from a French drama which has already 
been done into English, The principal character of the 
play is a French conjuror, who is hired to personate the 
father of a girl whom he afterwards discovers to be 
really his own child. How the weakness or carelessness of 
his nature allows him to join in this plot against the 
happiness of the girl, and how, on the discovery of their 
relationship, he suddenly turns round upon the man 
who has hitherto employed him as a tool, is very forcibly shown 
in a succession of powerful scenes in which Mr. Wigan is, of 
course, the chief actor. It is a species of part with which 
Mr. Wigan is already familiar; and while it lacks much of the 
garrulous, half-innocent fun of Achille Dufard, it offers much 
finer opportunities for powerful, emotional acting. The piece 
is not brilliant in construction, the close especially being un- 
necessarily abrupt and unsatisfactory ; but the whole interest 
of the play is centred in this one character, which Mr. Wigan 
plays in a most masterly and efficient manner. Miss Madge 
Robertson, as the heroine, acts with much grace and tender- 
ness; Miss Farren is as clever and sprigh 
always is; and M. Stuart, a French actor } 
played in an English theatre, speaks tolera 
played with a remarkable refinement 
be more natural were it not interrupted by bursts 























awkward consciousness of novel costume. The 
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vehemence. We might be permitted to suggest to Mt .v 
however, that when an 7 before the ¢ i 
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who has been playing with him, especially if she be the principal 
actress in the drama. 

Of the two musical pieces we can say little here. The 
opening operetta is a clever little effort, thoroughly French in 
character, and containing some bright and pleasing music. Mr. 
W. S. Gilbert’s extravaganza “ Robert the Devil” is, in many 
parts, very cleverly written; but it is confused and discon- 
nected to a bewildering degree. The music throughout is good ; 
and Miss Constance Loseby (who has, however, a certain 
*cheekiness” of manner which might, with advantage, be 
tempered) sang with considerable power and sweetness. We 
must add a word about the theatre, It is large, comfortable, 
well-lighted ; the construction of it is excellent; there is plenty 
of space between the different parts of the house, and what is 
ordinarily called the dress-circle juts out from the rest of the 
building, so that it has no gallery overhead. The decora- 
tion is, on the whole, tasteful, although there are here and 
there traces of florid arabesque ornamentation which contrast 
singularly with the beautifully-drawn and finely-toned pro- 
scenium fresco by Mr. H. 8. Marks. Messrs. Grieve’s scenery 
is unequal: the landscapes are generally good; but the blazing 
pandemonium of the burlesque is something between Martin 
and Oremorne—a picture as conventional in its way as the 
Venetian impossibility of the act-drop. Altogether, it may be 
said that Mr. Hollingshead’s endeavour to introduce a novel 
sort of dramatic entertainment, of a light and sparkling 
character, has been attended with marked success; and we 
have every confidence that the performances will not be 
suffered to deteriorate through want of careful management 
and supervision, 
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OF THE WEEK. 





NOTES 





Two letters appear in the Pall Mall Gazette of the 22nd in 
reference to the criminal classes, One is from Mr, Edwin 
Hill, upon whose pamphlet we commented some time. since ; 
the other is from Mr. Mill, who in a great measure coincides 
with the views of Mr, Hill, Both strongly urge the vigorous 
discouragement and repression of the capitalists of crime, the 
receivers of stolen goods, and the landlords of suspected houses. 
Mr. Mill would also add to the functions and strength 
of the police, and prevent their being ever employed for 
private purposes. Certainly the police want reforming. The 
recent spasmodic plunges into night-houses and the awkward 
persecution of hotels which are not night-houses show an ill- 
regulated zeal which Sir Richard Mayne does not appear likely 
to temper with discretion. Then the thieves are getting too 
many and too lively for them, and when we do catch our thief 
we do not half punish him, 





PuBLIC economy is without doubt a great virtue, but its 
application may be so imprudent that it becomes a vice and 
evenacrime. The Government have commenced the reduction 
of the Royal Marines—the most efficient and useful corps in the 
service. With perhaps the exception of the Guards, they are 
the finest body of men we have, useful and ready to hand for all 
occasions. They are not fashionable, are not officered by youth- 
ful sprigs of nobility, fit for nothing but to set off a suit of 
gay clothes—and to this want of popularity in high places 
they are sacrificed. Their Inspector-General, Major-General 
Travers, C.B., has chosen to resign his appointment rather, it is 
said, than see the efficiency of his favourite corps impaired, 
We trust the Government will reconsider their determination, 
and, if a reduction in the number of our forces be necessary, 


will make it in some more. ornamental but less useful body of 
men. 





Ir is a pity that Train’s parting words should receive no 
publicity save that afforded by one Cork paper. Here are two 
verses extracted from a sort of commination service which he 
read over the expiring British empire :— 


“* Good-bye, my friends; to all farewell ; 
With epigram I burst my bastile cell, 
Sending my judges down to ——. 

Sic semper tyrannis. 


With steeped in wormwood’s 
God a Bogland, Bay we all; wh 
God bless Ireland shout you all, 

Delenda est Britannia.” 





Mapamwe Racuet has come out. of prison, and it would seem 
considerably the worse for her confinement. The case is to be 
opened up again, We are sorry for it. Both “ William” and 














Lord Ranelagh are forgotten nearly by this time, and the only 
effect of a new trial (in one respect at least) will be to improve 
the business in Bond-street. Meanwhile, since Madame Rachel’s 
temporary retirement, a rival has started. Her shop is now 
crowded every day with men who like to chat over cosmetics 
and rose-water.. The improvements of London in such parti- 
culars deserve some mention—honourable or otherwise. 





Last week we referred to a bal masque which took place in 
Leicester-square, This week the peculiar class of people who 
are interested in such enterprises were regaled by a similar 
performance at the Canterbury Hall. The scenes at this 
festival were, we understand, of a somewhat irregular character, 
some of the ladies being shoved out of doors by the police, who 
remained to keep order on the premises until the guests had all 
gone home. Several shindies occurred, and the cad element 
predominated. A contemporary of ours, the Theatrical and 
Sporting News, keeps a reporter for going to these places and 
to the music-halls. This gentleman became almost delirious 
in his account of the “ gorgeous scene” at the Alhambra; his 
Tom-and-Jerry description of the “ Canterbury ” will doubtless 
be still finer. There are many ways of living, but to spend 
one’s nights in the hearing of comic songs and in the 
contemplation of female acrobats, and one’s days in recording 
the feats of one and the other, must be about as depressing a 
business as can well be imagined. 





Axsovut this time a large quantity of game is being hawked 
around the streets. The birds are usually the refuse of the shops, 
and are prepared in some way so as not to disclose their stale- 
ness by the ordinary symptoms until the feathers are plucked, 
It is only necessary for any one who thinks of purchasing snipe 
or plover in this fashion to look at the eyes or bill; the best 
plan, however, is not to buy them at any price. A great many 
such fowl have died from natural causes. Many of the hares 
also have been found lying placidly in their “ forms,” and from 
thence have been transferred to the poacher’s basket—nature 
having quietly effected the work of the dog, the gun, or the 
snare. 





THERE appears to be no special news from Paris except some 
scandal about the Duke of Hamilton striking a Frenchman on 
the head with a life-preserver, and then retreating to the balcony 
of the Maison Dorée, where he figured before the crowd amidst 
“several ladies wearing enormous chignons.” This is the ver- 
sion according to Figaro; but. interpreted into the language 
of the Paris correspondent of the Telegraph, the tale reads 
differently. According to him, it was not a life-preserver, but 
a small cane, that was used on the occasion. He says he had 
it in his hand, and ought to know. We suppose he was also on 
the “ balcony ” afterwards, and is prepared to vouch that the 


ladies’ chignons were not enormous ai all, but quite of modest 
dimensions, 2 





Wuart the papers term “ an extraordinary tragedy on the 
high seas” is related in the Cork Herald. It contains all the 
elements of horror, and has been already sublimated into an 
article in the Daily Telegraph. It is not unimportant to know 
that the ship was from.America, the captain a Yankee, and 
the crew of mixed origin. We should ourselves deem the tale 
one of those nautical diversions which the marines are supposed 
to appreciate; but strange things do happen out of sigh 
land, and on board American ships. Was théfe anything 
charged by the skipper for visits to the pte ns the melodrama 
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while the vessel was laid up at Queenstown 
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Amongst the revolting exhibitions of Tétaon must be classed 








the Aztec children, as they are nicknamed, now being shown 
at a café chantant. To add to the pleasures of the sight, 


lecture on the monsters is delivered by a young girl m 
appearance and page costume, who indicates the point 
charges, and lets off a joke now and then ta demonstra 


intelligence of the superior animal over créatures of Aztec 
descent. We are promised ‘a visit from ‘the Siamese twins, 
their last appearance before an operation. This is pleasant 
and instructive. We are informed that the Siamese gentlemer 
are married and are fathers of families, They lost # 
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Luwatic asylum cases are becoming too frequent. When a 
man, however, saws off the head of a beer-jug with a sword, 
fires a gun at his children, puts by his clothes when he takes a 
walk, speaks of a river as a good place for drowning farmers, 
and generally keeps the people around him in mortal terror of 
their lives, there are a few primd-facie reasons for suspecting 
that he is not in his right mind. The circumstances will be 
read in the papers. Is deliriwm tremens, after all, simply 
madness? If a man knows that by-drinking for a certain 
time he will begin. to think himself the Emperor of China, or 
commence to converse with black beetles, it seems to us that he 
1s acting more criminally than the afflicted lunatic whose brain 
18 diseased from congenital causes. 





A man who keeps a milliner’s shop was fined this week for 
working his unfortunate gang after hours. He had only to 
pay forty-eight shillings for the offence. The noble fellow put 
down the money at once. Of course he can afford to run the 
risk of another prosecution, and make the thing remunerate 
him, even if twice the first penalty is inflicted. Why not send 
him to gaol or to a penitentiary ? 





Tue Christmas. holidays. haye greatly interfered with 
business in all departments. The attendance in-the City has 
been very thin, and during the latter part of the week scarcely 
any transactions have been recorded. During the earlier part 
of the week, however, there were several marked fluctuations in 
the foreign market, owing to the news from Constantinople, but 
prices on the whole are now more settled. A limited business 
in railway securities has been done at improved rates. Some 
bank shares have. been in request. Financial shares present 
no change of importance. Miscellaneous shares have exhibited 
a favourable tendency. American, securities show improve- 
ment. The Stock Exchange committee have appointed Mon- 
day, the 28th inst,, a special settling day on the allotment 
scrip of the £2,000,000 new 5 per cent. guaranteed capital of 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, which is to be 
officially quoted. It is notified that the Metropolitan District 
Railway between. Brompton and Westminster Bridge, in con- 
nection with the Metropolitan Railway to Kensington, Pad- 
dington, King’s-cross, and the City, will be opened for traffic in 
the course of a few days. The stations are at South Ken- 
sington (near the South Kensington Museum), Sloane-square, 
Victoria (adjoining the present. Victoria station), St. James’s 
Park, and Westminster Bridge. We are informed that criminal 
proceedings have. been. commenced against the directors. of 
Overend, Gurney, & Co. (Limited), for conspiracy to defraud. 
The charge has been ,preferred by a shareholder. The Lord 
Mayor has granted summonses,.and the case will be heard at 
the Mansion House.on.the lst of January next. 





Av the annual meeting of the National Bank of Scotland, 
at Edinburgh, Lord Dalhousie, governor, in the chair, the 
ordinary profits of the last official year were declared at 
£135,345, and a dividend of 12 per cent. was declared, leaving 
£15,345 to be added.to the rest. There was. also declared a 


bonns of 2 per cent., or £20,000, arising. out of incidental | 
profits not: included in the ordinary earnings of the year. The | 


rest now amounts to £310,225. The International Financial | 
Society have notified that the Master of the Rells on Saturday — 
last. made the order. for the reduction of the capital of the 
company to £1,500,000, divided into 150,000 shares of £10 
each, with £5 paid; and that, although the order may perhaps | 
not be drawn up before.the. holidays, and thus the actual regis- 
tration of the reduction may be delayed for two or three weeks, 
the change may be regarded as complete. The capital pre- 
viously stood at, £3,000,000,in shares of £20, with £5 paid. 
Hence. the measure. naw..earried out reduces the uncalled. 
liability from £15 to £5 pershare. Ata meeting of the London 
and River Plate Bank, the report, of which an abstract has 
already been given, was.adopted, and a dividend of 5 per cent.. 
for the past half-year declared, together with a bonus of 33 per. 
cent, These payments, with the interim dividend of 5 per 
cent, in Jane last, are.equal to a distribution of 13) per cent. 
for the year., A fifth dividend of 1s. in. the pound is now 
payable to the creditors of the Oriental Commercial Bank. 
(Limited), at. the. offices of Messrs. Cooper Brothers & Co. 
The directors of the National Provincial Bank of England 
have again voted-a -bonus-of-10-per cent. to all their officers 
and clerks on their salaries for the present year. Mr, L, H. 
Haslewood has announced the issue of £400,000 first mortgage 





7 per cent. sterling coupon bonds of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad Company, at the price of 75. At the meeting of the 
Pari Gas Company (Limited) the directors’ report. was adopted, 
and a dividend declared for the half-year at the rate of 74 per 
cent. per annum, free of income-tax. 





Taz Master of the Rolls has ordered a further dividend of 
6d. in the pound to be paid by the official liquidator, 
Mr. R. P. Harding, to the creditors of the Joint-Stock 
Discount Company (Limited), making, together with the 
diyidends already paid, 15s. 6d. in the pound. The 6d. was 
payable on Monday, the 2lst instant, at the offices. of 
Messrs. Harding, Whinney, Gibbons, & Co. The coupon 
No. 12 of the Societa Italiana per le Strade Ferrate Meridionali 
(Italian Company for the Southern Railways), due on the 
1st of January, will be paid by Messrs. Baring Brothers at the 
rate of 12f. 50c. per share, and at the exchange ultimately 
fixed by the company. The coupons for the half-yearly 
dividends of the Ottoman Loan of 1863, and of the Ottoman 
Six per Cent. Loan of 1865, due on the Ist of January, and the 
bonds drawn for redemption at par on that day, will be 
payable at the London agency of the Imperial Ottoman Bank. 
At the special general meeting of the Pheonix Gas Company, 
Mr. Edward Horner, for many years deputy-chairman of the 
company, was unanimously elected chairman, in the room of 
Mr. Johnson, deceased; and Mr. James Shand (Shand & 
Mason) was chosen to fill the deputy-chair. Mr. George D. 
Gibbs (of the Stock Exchange) takes a seat at the board. The 
London Asiatic and American Company, Limited (T. Wiggin & 
Co.), have given notice that the dividend warrants of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company’s Six per Cent. General Mortgage 
Sterling Bonds will be paid on the 1st of January. The Great 
Western Railway of Canada have notified that a settlement of 
the debt due by the company to the Government of Canada 
has been proposed to the board, and accepted by them subject 
to the consent of the shareholders. Shareholders of the 
Brazilian Street Railway Company (Limited) have received , 
notice that the first instalment of 6s. per share is payable on 
or before the 5th of January next, and also that the certificates 
are ready for issue. 

















MEMORANDA, 


Tux Leader challenges the position of the Lonpon Review with 
regard to the Orchestra-Goddard-Davison affair. The grounds of 
that position are easily stated. - In the first place, the courtesy of 
journalism holds that writing which is professedly anonymous s 
be held to be anonymous. That Mr. Davison is the poe who 
praises Madame Goddard in the Times is a hypothesis which no 
journal has the right to assume. Secondly, presuming that Mr. 
Davison is the critic in question, to say that he praises Madame 
Goddard because she is his wife, is a more impudent hypothesis still, 
and one utterly incapable of proof, It is no uncommon occurrence 
to see Madame Goddard’s performances much more warmly eulogized 
in other daily papers than they are in the Times. Thirdl ly, the 
whole question is one which should never have been ventilated in 
any journal. What the Leader says of the vice of criticism 
is, in many instances, true; but the corrective of openly partial 








criticism is public common-sense, which resents it. A journal 
which appeals to intelligent and informed readers, as the Times 
dare not too wantonly outrage that common sense. The 


does 
Leader asks what the Lonpon Review would do if the Lonpow 


| Review had a wife; and if that wife were to write a novel. We 
| do not understand how a newspaper could have a wife ; but if it 


were possible, and if she were to write a novel, we consider that. 
the Liweae Review, instead of criticising the book, ought to sue 
for a divorce. 

Mr. Tennyson’s works will henceforth be published by Messrs. 
Strahan instead of Messrs. Moxon. The change has been rumoured. 
for some time, and is now definitely announced. We hear, also, 
that Mr. Tennyson will commigsion Messrs. Strahan to out a@ 
cheap edition of his works, which is much needed. wrists ms 
notion that all books pare dear : order ay i“ 
love for literature is an a one, Literature is a luxury which 
is bought from the surplus left when material necessities are satis-_ 
fied ; and, if no book were to be published at less _@ guinea, 
the restriction would simply have the effect of aaating ‘surplus. 
in a wrong direction. A good and cheap edition of ‘fennysons 
poems would not only be repaying debt which the Laureate owes. 
to the public, but would inish the importation of American 
editions, which is greater than a good many people fancy. - 





Patti is now entirely recovered from her hoarseness, 
made a very successful farewell a e at the Talons 
to her leaving for Russia, | Verdi bas gone to spend the: a. 


| to hear of the dangerous illness of Mr, Williem 
Carleton, the Irish novelist, who has of late almost dropped out of 







ye 
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one’sremembrance. It is now thirty-eight years since Mr. Carleton— 
who was even then thirty-two years of age—published his “ Traits 
and Stories of the Irish Peasantry,” and since that time he has 
worked indefatigably in the fertile field of Irish legendary and 
domestic fiction. Mr. Carleton has for some time enjoyed a lite- 
rary pension of £200 a year. We regret to learn that his recovery 
is not expected. 

The Female School of Art—a most praiseworthy institution, 
designed to place the means of acquiring a sound and practical 
. art-education within the reach of women—held its exhibition of 
students’ drawings on Monday and Tuesday of this week. The 
exhibition was a very interesting and most creditable one ; and it 
is greatly to be desired that the object of the institution and the 
facilities it offers should be made widely known. 

Philology and archzology, says the Pall Mall Gazette, have to 
mourn one of their most eminent representatives, Professor 
Welcker, who died, ripe in years and full of honours, a few days 
ago at Bonn, where he had taught ever since 1819, and at the 
jubilee of which he was still able to be present a few months ago. 

rm in 1784 at Griinberg, he studied at Giessen, where he 
obtained a professorship in the Gymnasium in 1803, Three years 
later he went to Rome, where he stayed for two years, and where 
Zoega, the celebrated Danish archeologist, exercised the most vital 
influence upon his whole future development. Returning to 
Germany, he was appointed Professor at the Universities of 
Giessen, Gottingen, and Bonn successively. A worthy follower in 
the path of the Heynes and Wolfs, he contributed not a little to 
the raising of philology out of the narrowness aad pedantry in 
which © eeaiened to perish to the high position it now occupies. 


‘The wide catholic spirit and philosophical significance which men | 


like himself, Otfried, Miiller, Bockh, and others, among whom he 
stood foremost, knew so well how to impart to that science, may 
certainly be counted among the causes which, in spite of all adverse 





} 


circumstances, have made German learning and philosophy so 


famous. To his vast range of knowledge, his delicacy of taste, 

subtlety and vigour of judgment, every line of his multifarious 

writings bears witness. His “Gotterlehre,” completed but a few 

_ ago, is probably the best known of all his works. The gap 
by 


elcker will not easily be filled, even by the best of his _a sister ship to that we have named has cut an ice- 


berg in twain, when sailing through the fog, without sus- 


army of disciples. 

e Institution of Civil Engineers held its annual general meet- 
ing on Tuesday evening, Charles Hutton Gregory, Esq., President, 
in the chair. The report of the council stated that during the 


past session there had been twenty-three ordimary general meet- | 


ings, at which the average number attending had been 244, 
while 


192, and 208 respectively. Some statements having been made 
with d to the new building, the financial position of the 
institution, &c., the meeting was adjourned until Tuesday, January 
12, 1869, when it was announced that the monthly ballot for 
members would take Le and the discussion would be resumed 
upon the paper “ On Machines employed in Working and Breaking- 
down Coal,” by Mr. 8. P. Bidder, jun. 

The Victoria Institute, or Philosophical Society of Great Britain, 
held its second ordinary meeting of the sessior on Monday 
evening, December 21, at 9, Conduit-street, the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, K.G., President, in the chair. The discussion 
on the paper by the Rev. W. W. English, M.A., “On Ethical 
Philosophy, in its Relations to Science and Revelation,” read at the 
meeting on the 7th inst., was resumed by the Rev. Dr. Irons, Mr. 
Reddie, the Rev. C. A. Row, the Rev. Dr. Thornton, Rev. W. 
Mitchell, Rev. Dr. Rigg. The next meeting will be held on 
Monday, aged 4, 1862, at eight p.m., when a paper will be 
read by Dr. McCausland, of Dublin, ‘On Some Uses of Sacred 
Primeval History.” 

The competition for the Potter Exhibition and Westmorland 
mepmeameiy of the Royal Academy of Music took place on 
Saturday last, at the institution in Tenterden-street, Hanover- 
aquare, the examiners being the Principal (Professor Sterndale 
Bennett), Mr. G. A. Macfarren, Mr. W. G. Cusins, Mr. F. R. Cox, 
Mr. H. C. Lund. The results were as follows :—Potter Exhibition 
—Miss E. Christian, elected; Miss Pocklington, com- 
mended. Westmorland Scholarship— Miss Rebecca Jewell, 
elected ; Miss Fanny Lanham, highly commended; Misses 
Goode and Gill commended. 

The Royal Institution of Great Britain, Albemarle-street, Picca- 
dilly, has issued a list of its probable arrangements for the Friday 
Evening Meetings before Easter, 1869. They are as follows :— 
Jan. 15, Professor Tyndall, F.RS., M.R.I., “On Chemical Rays 
and Molecules ;” Jan. 22, Professor Alexander Herschel, “On 
the last Eclipse of the Sun;” Jan. 29, John Ruskin, Esq,, 
M.R.L, “On the Flamboyant Architecture of the Valley of the 
Somme ;” Feb. 5, James Fergusson, Esq., F.R.S., “Tree and 
Serpent Worship, as eens by Recently Discovered Indian 
Monuments ;” Feb. 12, Colonel W. F, Drummond Jervois, “On 
the Coast Defences of England ;” Feb. 19, C. Greville Williams, 
Esq., F.R.S., “On the Female Poisoners of the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries ;” Feb. 26, John H. Bridges, M.A., B.M., late 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, “On the Influence of Civilization 

Public Health ;” March 5, William Huggins, Esq., F.R.S., 
“On the Latest Discoveries in Astronomy made with the Spectrum ;” 
March 12, Professor Abel, F.R.S., “On Some Applications of Elec- 
tricity to Naval and irae J Purposes ;” March 19, Dr. Crum 
ee siologiod Pon rua and its Relation to Physical 
ysio roperties. e doors are open at eight o’clock ; 

be discourse begins at nine o'clock. eRe 


_ the stronger in 4 collision with all that floats. 


| the vessel. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


SHIPBUILDING IN IRON AND STEEL.* 


Tue art of shipbuilding has not been elucidated by many 
authors. They who have wisely planned those magnificent vessels 
which ride the seas in safety have left their works to speak for 
themselves. Even when these have been of surpassing strength 
and beauty it is only of recent years that the builder has got his 
due meed of fame. Formerly we knew as little of the man who 
built the ship as of the merchant who sold the timber; ‘but 
now, when the China clippers arrive after an ocean race of 
ninety days, we are informed where the lines were laid and 
who laid them, just as we know from what yard the last new 
Cunard or P. and O. floating palace was Jaunched. ‘The 
profession of naval architect is certainly one of the noblest and 
most useful. At the end of last year the United Kingdom 
and British possessions possessed 40,905 ships, consisting of 
sailing and steam vessels, of a tonnage of 7,232,671, and 
manned by 344,231 men. In addition to what we build for 
ourselves, this country is more or less the mercantile arsenal 
of the world, and, in spite of the croakings we occasionally hear 
during a season of bad trade, is more likely to extend and 
multiply her business in this direction than to see it pass into 
other hands. And then the majestic proportions of a modern 
ship of the highest class! The China, for example, one of the 
more recent Cunard liners, is 323 feet long, and 40 fret wide, 
with a registered capacity of 2,575 tons. She is, in fact, an 
ocean hotel of three stories high, with an airy saloon on the top 
deck, from the windows of which a grand sweep of sea-view is 
constantly at the command of the passengers. 

Whatever be the fury of the Atlantic, driven by the scourging 
winds, these great ships seem able to defy its utmost efforts, 
and to ride superior to the fiercest blast. Nay, we know that 


taining grievous injury. The experiment is not one to be 
repeated for the sake of testing the relative strength of the 
handiwork of nature and man, for in the end nature usually 


u | asserts her supremacy ; but it is at all events some comfort to 
in the four preceding sessions the numbers were 155, 175, | 


know, when going full speed, in weather thick and dark, that, 
with the exception of icebergs, our ship is warranted to prove 
It is true we 
constantly read of accidents which prove that weakness some- 
times lurks beneath all this show of strength. A few days 
ago, one of the numerous steamers which keep up an unceasing 
communication with America arrived in the vicinity of Ireland, 
after a voyage of the usual character, when, unfortunately, the 
main shaft broke, damaging the screw, which, in its turn, 
damaged the stern, and caused a leakage, so great as to sink 
One boatful of passengers and crew was lost. 


_ When we see by such an incident how much depends upon 





every portion of a ship being in thoreughly good condition, 
we turn with all the greater pleasure to the work of Mr. Reed 
on ‘‘ Shipbuilding in Iron and Steel,” the express object of 
which is to assist in the perfect education of shipbuilders and 
those whom they employ. A work of this nature, adapted to 
the rude times, would have gladdened the heart of the “ divine 
Julius” when he meditated the invasion of Britain, for we 
know that he had to be his own shipbuilder. “ Earum modum 
formam demonstrat. Ad celeritatem onerandi subductiones,” &. 
And then, as if there had been a Foreign Enlistment Act in 
Gaul against the equipping of armed ships against neutrals, he 
was obliged to get the requisite gear from Spain. “ Ha, que 
sunt usui ad armandas naves ex Hispania apportari jubet.” 
Great as he was, Cesar had to be the chief constructor of his 
own navy. 

Mr. Reed’s book is eminently practical, and, as it has been 
sanctioned by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty for 
the examination of candidates for promotion in the dockyards, 
we hope it may result in the country. getting better work 
than has hitherto been obtained. Commencing with the con- 
siderations which determine the strength of iron ships, he 
enters into an elaborate investigation of the different’kinds of 
keels, and the materials of their construction; of the stem, 
and the mode of connecting it with the keel; and of the stern, 
the stern-post, and rudder, giving illustrations as he proceeds, 
taken from various ships of war. The author discusses fully 
the different kinds of framing, elucidating the letterpress by 
plates showing the sections of geveral of the largest of-Otr 
merchant and war ships. He enters fully into all the questions 
subsidiary to forming the great skeleton of the vessel, 





* Shipbuilding in Iron and Steel. A Practical Treatise, giving Full Details of 
Construction, &e, By E.J, Reed, C.B., Chief Corstructor of Navy, Vice- 
President of the Institution of Naval Architects, &c. London; John Mitray. 
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which are so familiar to practical men. Mr. Reed’s work seems 
to have been done with conscientious minuteness, and we feel 
justified in saying that there is no branch of iron shipbuilding 
which has not received in it new elucidation and able handling. 
Perhaps one of the most interesting chapters is on “ Steel 
Plates for Shipbuilding.” We confess we are disappointed 
with the rather cold manner in which Mr. Reed looks upon 
what is unquestionably the shipbuilding material of the future. 
Here we cannot help noticing a point of danger which may 
follow the introduction of a work by the Chief Constructor of 
the Navy into the dockyard examinations. Mr. Reed’s deduc- 
tions and doubts will be taken by all the young men as 
Admiralty laws, and also by the examiners themselves. If 
any mechanic bolder than the others maintains the supe- 
riority of steel plates to iron, he is sure to be snubbed, and 
looked upon as dangerous. Were Mr. Reed, himself a gentleman 
of culture and liberality, present, he would of course rejoice to see 
independent opinions cultivated and expressed ; but there are 
other things than steel plates which lose their elasticity under 
certain conditions, and among them we fear may be reckoned the 
official mind under the pressure of a Chief Constructor. The 
want of “spring” has been the most patent defect of our 
administrative machinery at all times. Mr. Reed’s book, we 
verily believe, with its doubts, will still be the standard authority 
in the dockyards after all the private yards in the country 
have got over the difficulties of steel plates, and are making 
ships of equal strength and double capacity at a third less cost 
than those of iron. Curiously enough, the volume, although hot 
from the press, is already antiquated on this very subject, It 


contains an interesting disquisition upon the good and bad | 


qualities of plates, with tables of results of trials for various 
descriptions of work. But the only two kinds of steel then 
known as articles of commerce were Bessemer and puddled, 
whereas the scientific world is already discussing the qualities 
of Heaton steel, which promises to come into competition with 
the kinds formerly in use, and which is said to be free from the 
impurities which caused the Bessemer plates to be in soma 
respects not perfectly and absolutely reliable for a given strength. 
The great difficulty of making steel from English iron ores—as 
good in every respects as the Styrian steel, for example, made 
from the charcoal iron of that district—is the presence in the 
ores of large quantities of phosphorus and sulphur. To make 
steel at all, the silicon, carbon, and metals of earths and alkalies 
must be got rid of, and this Mr. Bessemer was able to effect 
by his ingenious system of letting a current of common air 
through the convertor, which oxidized and drove off the 
impurities. Still, however, the sulphur and phosphorus remained, 
and the presence of that “matter in the wrong place” 
may account for such an incident as that described by 
Mr. Reed, at p. 308. “ With these precautions,” he says, 
“ there was still danger, as was made apparent by the sudden 
snapping off of a half-inch Bessemer plate, which formed one 
of the upper deck plates in the Hercules, without warning, and 
without any apparent cause. This plate was delivered in a 
breadth of 4 feet, and it was so placed as to form one length 
of the outer or side stringer-plate to the upper deck. It lapped 
half over the centre battery, and had, therefore to be narrowed 
to about 2 feet for half its length. A joggle or abutment was 
formed in doing this, which joggle was punched out by the 
workmen, and an angle was formed in the corner. When the 
plate had been fitted, it was laid down on the beams, and 
rivetted to them. After having been so fastened for several 
days, daring which it was exposed without cover to the weather, 
it snapped suddenly one morning (succeeding a cold night) 
across the breadth of two feet, the fracture commencing at the 
angle.” The new Heaton process is chemical, like that of Mr. 
Bessemer, but it drives off the impurities in the iron by the 
oxidizing power of nascent oxygen, evolved from the nitric 
acid of nitrates of alkaline bases when these are brought into 
contact with crude cast iron in a molten state. It is alleged 
by the discoverers that the whole, or nearly the whole, of the 
phosphorus and sulphur are driven off along with the other 
impurities. If this should prove to be so, and the new owners 
of Heaton’s patent, who are in course of adapting mills for the 
supply of the material, be able to produce sufficient quantities, 
it is more than probable that all the difficulties about 
the full eraployment of steel plates for shipbuilding may 
be removed. Iron ships may continue to he built, just as wooden 
ships are still in more or less demand. The great ocean-going 
steamers, however, will be formed of that most finely-tempered 
iron to which we give the name of steel. Already, notwith- 
standing that steel is looked upon, as all new materials are, 
with great suspicion, the rales of Lloyd’s Committee permit 
such a reduction in the scantlings as to bring the cost of a 
steel ship down to about that of a similar vessel built of iron, 











while the former saves in weight about 100 tons for 1,000 tons 
of builder’s measurement. This by no means shows the real 
superiority of steel, but it is at least a concession from a very 
conservative body, indicating what may be expected in the 
future. We look forward to a time when the shipbuilder will 
be able to take a giant beam of steel, and to fashion it into a 
stem shaped like the swan’s breast, and when every part of the 
ship, from the tapering top-mast to the solid ribs, shall be of 
the finest of the same material. Then, when the vast ocean 
structure sails out of port, we may speak of her in very 
truth as 
* Like a stately ship 

Of Tarsus.... 

With all her bravery on, and tackle trim, 

Sails filled, and streamers waving, 

Courted by all the winds.” 








EMINENT SCOTSMEN.* 


We do not wonder that this work should be widely popular 
in Scotland. It is the very book—next to Barns or Scott, not 
to mention writings more sacred—best calculated, as we imagine, 
most strongly to attract and rouse the imagination of Scottish 
youth. In lieu of a national epic, this collection of over seven 
hundred biographies of authentic and more or less distinguished 
personages, is the most real and inspiring literary treasure 
that the Scotch could possess. We do not speak thus in the 
dark. We are perfeetly aware that the Scotch have certain 
lofig poems which, so far as length goes, are perhaps not 
wholly unworthy of the designation of epics. Poems founded 
on the lives and adventures of the national heroes, Wallace and 
Bruce, by the poets Blind Harry and Barbour, though exceed- 
ingly interesting as early efforts of Scottish genius, are but im- 
perfect approaches to the true ideal of the epic. In their original 
garb of kilted and daggered Scotch, they are more interesting 
to the poetic antiquary than to the general reader; and 
though their modernizers have made them smooth, they 
have almost emptied them of whatever Iliadic force 
they possessed; so that, as a matter of fact, the 
people do not read them. Burns’s single war-ode has, we 
believe, more influence on the Scotch character than both these 
epics put together—that is, in the sense of keeping intensely 
fixed in the mind the vision of individual and national heroism, 
the issues of which have ever been, and ever will be, individual 
and national independence and progress. If a people has 
done anything great, against fearful odds, and in spite 
of the stony walls of the improbable, the exhibition of those 
achievements, in whatever form, is the true epic of that people. 
The Scotch have plenty of songs and ballads, but, with a few 
great exceptions, the effect of them is to melt and tranquillize, 
rather than to rouse to effort. Of course, we do not forget the 
songs of the Covenant, which are, however, poetically more 
earnest than great; and the indignation which they must still 
produce in the breasts of many Scotsmen, being against retro- 
spective wrongs, is necessarily more passively poetic than actively 
moral. Yet unquestionably, the story of the Covenant 
must continue to purify and exalt the Scottish mind, so long 
as it is capable of appreciating the duty that existed of resisting 
and breaking in pieces the grinding despotism of the Stuarts. 
It is a most singular fact that those very Stuarts, who would 
have bound Scotland neck and heel to a system mortally 
detested -by the people, should themselves be the subject of a 
great body of adoring and pathetic poetry. At the present 
day, however, Jacobite feeling, if it exists at all, exists only as 
a vague and vacuous poetic sentiment ; and we believe that the 
Bonny-Prince-Charlie kind of songs are sung by persons who 
would not have subscribed twopence to buy the Pretender a 
breakfast. Scotch feeling may take a certain degree of warmth 
and colour from the Jacobite poetry, but that poetry has no 
influence in shaping the ideas of the people, among whom there 
exists only an imperceptible element of ecclesiastical or political 
reaction. So that—giving due weight to their noble treasures 
of poetry : song, ballad, and metrical romance—we feel justified 
in regarding this book of ‘ Eminent Scotsmen ” as the one real 
epic of the Scotch people—a book of more than seven hundred 
heroes, and each with some special inspiration or incitement 
for the young student, the man of intellect, and the man of 
action. | 

It is the nature of a biographical dictionary to grow; and 
ever since this work was first nase by Messrs. Chi 
bers, and also since it was taken in hand by Messrs. ag? Soon 
Son, it has continued to increase in bulk and excellence. The 
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present edition is in all respects a splendid one—the most com- 
plete, indeed, that has yet been issued. It is printed on fine 
toned paper, in a good, readable type, and the more important 
of the lives are illustrated by finely-engraved portraits, drawn 
from authentic sources. Knowing that a good portrait is often 
a biography in itself, we cannot praise this feature of the work 
too highly. There is sometimes a difficulty in fully compre- 
hending a man’s character, even after we have read what he 
has written, or acquired a knowledge of what he has done. 
Something seems wanting; and that want is supplied imme- 
diately we see the man himself, face to face, or his por- 
trait. The Waverley novels and the Shakespeare plays 
were always a possibility; but why they should be written 
by Scott and Shakespeare is, in spite of their very bio- 
graphies, not exactly apparent. Why should they not have 
been written by two other persons? A study of their portraits 
makes everything clear-—we cease to wonder or to be puzzled, 
and feel how natural it was that they should accomplish what 
they did. We feel, indeed, that anything was possible to them 
in the current of their vocation. On the other hand, however, 
it must be admitted that a man’s portrait is sometimes dis- 
appointing, if searched for indications of his genius. The 
reason is that portraits do not always succeed in transferring 
the peculiar gleam of a man’s eye, in which may glow the sole 
sign of any unusual power. They fail also in conveying just 
ideas of form and size of head, and in decisively indicating 
temperament,—all which are necessary elements in determining 
and understanding genius and character. Yet with every 
possible drawback, portraits are an immense help to the 
student of biography, history, and peculiar phases of 
human nature; so that the seventy portraits which ac- 
company the biographies of certain of these ‘“ Eminent 


Scotsmen” form an essential and very attractive part of | 


the work. As for every preceding edition, a number of new 
lives have been prepared for the present one, which is there- 
fore somewhat enlarged, though not quite to the extent of the 
new matter, for the editor has very wisely condensed a number 
of the older and more nebulous biographies; while slightly 
expanding others by the addition of newly-discovered or 
necessary facts. Such a process of editing is the only method 
by which such a work ¢an attain anything like comparative 
perfection, which is all that is possible to a biographical 
dictionary. We feel bound to admit that the one which we are 
considering is constructed after a good model. The space de- 
voted to each biography is, of course, determined by the weight 
and importance of each subject,—persons like King Robert 
Bruce, Robert Burns, George Buchanan, Dr. Chalmers, Bishop 
Barnet, and Thomas Campbell, being necessarily noticed at 
considerable length. Unquestionably, too, the style in which 
the biographies are written deserves commendation. It is 
lively and appreciative, but thoroughly unpretentious,—clear, 
sober, and workmanlike, the style best suited to the chronicling 
of personal facts, to which the editor has successfully restricted 
the writers of the various biographies. Criticism is rarely in- 
dulged in, and invariably with point and brevity. 

‘Bat, of course, the contents of this biographical dictionary 
of “ Eminent Scotsmen” are its great feature. Only the first 
volume, a third part of the work, is before us; yet even from 
it we can judge of the richness of the whole. For so small a 
country, it is curious how many characters Scotland has pro- 
duced who have honestly won some claim to a bit of biography. 
Indeed, with soil and climate originally so ungenial, one is at 
first. puzzled to understand where they came from, and how 
they contrived to subsist. It is as if some grisly hand had 
privately sowed dragon’s teeth, which somehow grew into men, 
with the jagged thistle on their tongue, and in their heart a 
terrible tenacity of purpose. At all events, it is singular how 
many of the “Eminent Scotsmen” herein immortalized 
sprang from nothing—fathers to themselves, and the first 
of their family. We lay this fact wholly to their credit— 
doing it the more heartily that we remember the humble origin 
of our own immortal Newton. A man’s eminence is born with 
him, and has the same origin in all cases—brains! It is ex- 
ceedingly interesting, in glancing through the first volume of 
this work (which reaches the letter E), to observe how invariably 
the poor hero who is destined to become eminent has a born 
love for the alphabet, and all that is involved in it suitable to 
the colour of his genius. Making a dive at the book, we open 
it at the letter B, and hit upon “ James Beattie,” born 1735, 
the son of a shopkeeper in Laurencckirk, Kincardineshire. 

A child of promise—parish school—keen love for books—poet 
—schoolmaster—professor of moral philosophy in Aberdeen 
University—author of “ The Minstrel” and a variety of other 
poems and books— becomes famous, and so dies—these are some 
of the stages in Beattie’s career. Beattie assailed Hume and his 











followers in an “ Essay on Truth,” which gained him much 
repute and a pension of £200 a year, which was suggested by 
George III., who, having read and admired the essay, took 
particular notice of the poet. A good remark of the King is 
preserved in this biography. “A bishop is believed to have 
suggested to the King that the author of the ‘ Essay on 
Truth’ might be introduced to the English Church, and ad. 
vanced according to his merits; to which the King, however, is 
said to have slyly replied that, as Scotland abounded most in 
infidels, it would be best for the general interests of religion 
that he should be kept there.” From the sketch of Bishop 
Burnet, who was born in Edinburgh in 1643, we pick a few 
words. “In 1679,” says the writer, “ appeared the first volame 
of his ‘ History of the Reformation,’ which procured him a 
vote of thanks from both Houses of Parliament, with a request 
that he would prosecute the work to its completion, without 
loss of time.” Fancy the present Houses of Parliament doing 
a similar honour to any living author—Mr. Gladstone, for 
instance, getting up in the Commons and moving a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Froude for his excellent volumes of English history ! 
Of the famous George Bachanan, who was born in 1506, “ of 
a family more ancient than wealthy,” and in his youth served 
as a common soldier, there is an excationt sketch, in which the 
great points in that remarkable man’s life are ably concentrated. 
The story of Burns, Scotland’s greatest poet, i$ well and 
judiciously told; so are those of Campbell, the “ Bard of 
Hope,” and of the famous Dr. Chalmers, who was “ the son of 
a prosperous dyer, shipowner, and general merchant in Easter 
Anstruther, on the coast of Fife, and father of the Free Kirk.” 
One of the most interesting sketches in the volume is that of 
the singular personage known by the familiar name of the 
Admirable Orichton, whose life has more the air of a romance 
than a piece of authentic biography. Very interesting, too, is 
the sketch of Boswell, the grotesque shadow of a grotesque 
man, yet without whom the shadow of Dr. Johnson had been 
at least biographically less. Speaking of “ old Lord Auchin- 
leck,” Boswell’s father, Sir Walter Scott says that he “ was an 
able lawyer, a good scholar, after the manner of Scotland, 
and highly valued his own advantages as a man of good 
estate and ancient family, and, moreover, he was a strict 
Presbyterian and Whig of the old Scottish cast.” Exactly 
the opposite of this was the character of his son, who 
was “a light-headed lawyer, an aristocrat only in theory, 
an Episcopalian, and a Tory.” Boswell’s conduct greatly 
disgusted the old gentleman. ‘“ There’s nae hope for Jamie, 
man,” he said to a friend about the time of the journey to the 
Hebrides ; “ Jamie’s gane clean gyte. What do you think, 
man P he’s aff wi’ the landlouping scoundrel of a Corsican 
(General Paoli); and whose tail do you think be has pinned 
himself to now, man?” Here the old judge summoned up a 
sneer of the most sovereign contempt. ‘“ A dominie, man 
(meaning Johnson) : an auld dominie, that keepit a schule, and 
ca’d it an academy !’’ With Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson” as 
a solid possession, the world has long ago pardoned Boswell’s 
folly. ‘Turning over a few leaves, we come upon the name of 
Bruce, the African traveller, a right brave man, who thought 
that he had discovered the source of the Nile. Travellers more 
distinguished than he have thought the same of themselves; 
but thereis a doubt whether, after all, the mystery has even yet 
been solved. There exists in the North a satirical saying that 
the Duke of Argyle is the head of all the Campbells 
in creation, and that all the Campbells claim kindred 
with him, especially when anything is to be gained by 
so doing. A curious illustration of this kind of clannish- 
ness we pick from the sketch of Dr: George Campbell, 
author of the “ Philosophy of Rhetoric,” who aspired to 
the vacant Principalship of Maris¢hal College, Aberdeen, in 
1759, at which time the Duke of Argyle dispensed the Govern- 
ment patronage of Scotland, and to whom, therefore, he applied. 
“It happened,” says the biographer, “that one of Mr. 
Campbell’s ancestors, his grandfather or great grandfather, 
had held the basket into which the Marquis of Argyle’s head 
fell when he was beheaded. Mr. Campbell hinted at this in 
the letter he addressed to his Grace, and the result was his 
appointment to the vacant place.” This is quite excellent, and 
could not be easily paralleled. Then, there are good sketches 
of Allan Cunningham, Gavin Douglas, Drammond of Haw- 
thornden, Admiral Dugcan, the Earl of Elgin, and other notable 
Scotsmen. Among them all, however, there is no genius 


supremely great—no philosopher like Bacon, no poet with the . 


sustained majesty of Milton, no dramatist with the universal 
genius of Shakespeare. No, we don’t forget Scott, who was a 
good poet, and who, we are willing to allow, stands unrivalled 
as the prince of novelists, though the quality of his genius was 
not great in the Shakespearian sense. It seems that hitherto 
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Nature has been unable to produce in Scotland any supreme 
specimen of her handiwork in the making of men; she only 
attains a supreme average. Perhaps she is still experimenting 
in that country, as she likes to do where there is a general ex- 
cellence of souls, from the midst of whom the greatest is sure 
to spring. Shakespeare has yet to be rivalled; and as the 
thing will be done in some unexpected locality, there is no 
reason why Nature should not at last discover in Scotland the 
proper clay for the creation of the necessary and marvellous 
personage. Should he appear there, however, we shall take 
good care to claim him as an Englishman. 

One curious feature in this volume we may note in conclu- 
sion—the number of persons of the same name, often belonging 
to the same family, and sometimes succeeding each other in 
the direct line. There are four Allans, twelve Andersons, four 
Baillies, five Balfours, eight Browns, seven Bells, six Cunning- 
hams, eleven Campbells, eight Duncans, five Abercrombys, four 
Drummonds, ten Erskines, and seven Dundases—all of each 
name worthy of being enrolled among “ Eminent Scotsmen,” 
and some of them distinguished in a very high degree. We 
repeat that, judging by the first volume, which we have just 
glanced at, this biographical dictionary will be one of great 
excellence—the true Lliad of the Scotch: a book full of heroes 
who have conquered, frequently against incredible odds, and 
generally in peaceful and beneficent fields of action. No better 
book could be placed in the hands of young men aspiring to 
be useful, good, and great—a hint for this good season of gift- 


giving. 








EWALD’S HISTORY OF ISRAEL.* 


Tue latest news of Ewald is that, having lost his chair in 
the University of Géttingen because he refused to take the 
oath of allegiance to the King of Prussia, he has published a 
pamphlet, for which he is likely to be prosecuted. But this, 
which simply proves that he is conscientious, and probably 
unwise, will certainly not. diminish the interest attaching to 
the book before us. We can scarcely discover whether the 
present preface is entirely or only partially new. It is dated 
November last; on p. xv. it reads as if it were a preface 
to the first edition; and yet two editions of such a book can 
hardly have been called for within a couple of months, From 
a foot-note on p. xiii. we learn that the period from the death 
of Moses to Samuel is now first given in this second edition. 

There is no name supposed to carry authority with it which 
the modern student of Biblical literature of the liberal school so 
frequently meets as that of Ewald. Mr. Russell Martineau 
has gathered together in his preface some sentences of homage 
from Dean Stanley, M. Renan, Dr. Rowland Williams, and Dr. 
Ginsburg, and has taken great pains to prepare the minds 
of unaccustomed readers for what they will find in Ewald’s 
history. He has recapitulated ‘the received rationale of history, 
as illustrated by the labours of men like Niebuhr and Miiller, 
and has explained’that the task undertaken by Ewald was the 
application of what seemed to be invariable principles in the 
judgment of human actions and human documents to the 
criticism of the Hebrew writings of the Old Testament. Mr. 
Martineau has added an interesting sketch of the labours of 
Ewald, and a still more interesting essay on the name Jahveh, 
which is the form accepted by modern scholarship for the old 
familiar Jehovah. ' 

In the course of his ably-written and conciliatory preface (if 
we may apply that adjective), Mr. Martineau anticipates, among 
other things, that readers-who come to Ewald for the first time 
may find him dogmatic; but he maintains that, upon patient 
study, any impression of that kind will diminish, and at last 
disappear, giving place to a deep sense of what Dr. Rowland 
Williams calls Ewald’s “ faculty of divination, compounded of 
spiritual insight and immense learning.” It is not, however, 
precisely at the point of dogmatism that readers of a certain 
class would begin to feel any distrust of their guide. When 
once what Coleridge first, and now others after him, call an 
ignorant Bibliolatry is given up; when once these ancient 
documents are submitted to free criticism by the historical 
genius, with perfect readiness to accept any conclusion to which 
the facts appear to point,—it seems to some students of the 
Hebrew writings who attempt to follow the course of modern 
thought in such matters, that there is in critics of the stamp of 
Ewald (and he has an immense following) a perpetual tendency 
to make up for what has been parted with by reading into 
the documents modern thoughts and feelings, in a way which 
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is a practical perversion of the doctrine assumed in euch works 
as Ewald’s, namely, that human nature is essentially the same 
in all ages. It also appears to some students who bring willing 
minds to the reading of books like Ewald’s, that the criticism 
of character which is to be found in such books is very much 
more explicit than the facts recorded can possibly warrant, 
The late John Sterling, in one of his letters (not readily 
accessible to most readers, though printed), expressed, in 
pungent words, the distrust which attempts to reproduce, or 
light up, figures that belong to the dull grey dawn of history 
create in the minds of cautious people. Mr. Martineau speaks, 
for instance, of Ewald’s “ noble conception of the character 
and history of Abraham.” Now, it is just this kind of 
“ conception ” that excites the most unpleasant: doubt in the 
minds of some, perhaps, over-sceptical people. 

Of course this translation does not commend itself to any but 
serious and laborious readers. To them we can promise that, 
whatever they may think of Ewald’s filling-in, so to speak, 
they will be delighted with his Introduction (250 odd pages 
out of the whole work), and that they will often be startled by 
the singular acuteness of some of the criticisms. 








LOUIS XVIL* 


Ir is probable that on seeing the title of this book many 
persons who are pretty well acquainted with history will look 
puzzled, and then, fancying that their memory has deceived 
them, will turn to the nearest work of reference at hand to 
clear up the mystery. This is what we did when it came 
before us, and the result proved that we were not mistaken. 
No such person as Louis XVII. is recorded. Louis XVI., who 
fell a victim to the French Revolution, left no son who lived to 
succeed him, and on the fall of Napoleon, in 1814, the King’s 
brother Louis Charles, Count de Provence, ascended the throne’ 
nnder the title of Louis XVIII. Who, then, was Louis XVII. ? 
This the authors of the present volume proceed to show. 

The histories of the French Revolution inform us that when 
Louis XVI. was carried prisoner to the Temple, his family 
accompanied him, consisting of the Queen, Marie Antoinette, 
the Dauphin, Louis Clrarles, and the two princesses. These 
histories also relate that the Dauphin, after the death on the 
scaffold of his father, mother, and aunt, died in prison on the 
8th June, 1795, and that in December of that year his sister 
the Princess Royal, the sole survivor of the unhappy family, 
was liberated through the influence of Austria. 

If the authors of this extraordinary book are correct, a part 
of the aforesaid statement is false. They assert that the 
Dauphin did not die in the Temple at all; that he, in fact, 
escaped from thence through the connivance of certain of the 
keepers, and that another child was substituted who did die 
there. The Dauphin was then placed under the ‘care of a 
Mrs. Meves, who took him to England, where he passed as her 
son Augustus. Under the name of Augustus Meves he lived 
in England, following the profession of music, in which he 
excelled. He died suddenly in 1859, leaving a widow and 
several children, two of whom have written this book. 

To review it is a difficult task. As a literary production it 
is mediocre in the extreme, the style is bad, the grammar is 
worse, and the various paragraphs and sections are so jumbled 
together and confused that it is by no means easy to follow 
the thread of the argument, or to discover what that ig. 
On other grounds, however, it may claim attention. Any 
contribution to history, if authentic, must needs be valu- 
able, and if the evidence brought forward in support of the 
statements made is deemed conclusive its authors will deserve 
the thanks of the public. The utmost assiduity has been 
shown in collecting every scrap of evidence that may in any 
degree bear upon the present case. Every person connected in 
the remotest degree with any of the actors in the narrative is 
brought forward, though in many instances it is difficult to make 
out the object of citing the witnesses. After all, the super- 
structure rests upon such a flimsy and insecure foundation 
that unless the first point is established all the rest is but 
surmise and conjecture. 

We have stated the main fact attempted to be proved— 
viz., the Dauphin’s escape from the Temple, and the substi- 
tution of another boy in his place. In the course of the nar- 
rative an equally extraordinary assertion is made. Mrs. Meves 
is represented as having first of all taken her own son to France, 
and having, through the connivance of the keepers, procured 
the escape of the Prince, leaving her child in his stead. She 
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goes back to England, procures a deaf and dumb boy, takes him 
with her to Paris, and then, through the same agency, makes 
another transposition, procuring the release of her own son, and 
exchanging for him the deaf and dumb boy, who afterwards 
died in the prison. Now this, upon the face of it, appears in 
the highest degree improbable, if not impossible of execution. 
Granting that the first attempt had been successful, is it to be 
conceived that the parties would willingly risk a second venture, 
and, even were they bold enough to do so, that the same happy 
result should follow as on the previous occasion ? The histories 
of the Revolution show that the utmost vigilance was displayed 
by the Convention in guarding their unhappy prisoners, that 
precautions the most minute were taken not only to keep them 
secure, but to prevent any communication with them, and yet 
we are asked to believe that two different children were at in- 
tervals introduced into the prison and substituted, the one for 
the Dauphin, and the other for the son of Mrs. Meves. 

Here is a double difficulty ; and though at first sight it may 
appear that the making out the case as regards the deaf and 
dumb boy does not in reality affect the question of the escape 
of the Dauphin, it nevertheless has a very considerable bearing 
upon it. We will point out why this is so. In January, 1795, 


the Committee of General Safety directed Harmand, one of its | 


members, to visit the Dauphin and to report as to his state of 
health. The result of this visit is embodied in a long report, 





in which Harmand stated that the child neither appeared to | 


hear any of the questions put to him, nor did he utter a word 
in reply, and that the keepers informed him that he had been 
in the same state of inactivity and silence ever since the 
6th October, 1793. In consequence of this report a Dr. Desault 
was ordered, in May, 1795, to visit the prisoner. He did so, 
and was equally unable to induce the patient to speak. It is 
stated, but upon what authority does not appear, that Dr. 
Desault declared to the apothecary Chappart that he did not 
‘recognise in his patient of the Temple the Dauphin, but a sub- 
stitute who was enacting the Dauphin’s part. Be this as it 
may, both Desault and Choppart died suddenly a few days 
afterwards, brought about, it is suggested, by the authorities, who 
were fearful of the prince’s escape being publicly known. 

On the 31st of the same month of May the prisoner sud- 
denly finds his tongue and enters freely into conversation with 
the physicians appointed to attend him in place of Dr. 
Desault, and on the 8th June he died. The deaf and dumb 
theory is necessary to explain the extraordinary silence of 
the boy from October, 1793, to May, 1795, which is fully 
proved by abundant evidence. The authors assert that no 
child could have maintained a resolution not to speak for so 
many months; all is, however, clear if the fact of the substi- 
tution of a deaf and dumb boy is proved. But here we are 
met by a difficulty greater than all. It has just been stated 
that, on the 3lst May, the hitherto silent prisoner began to 
speak, and conversed freely up to the time of his death, a few 
days afterwards. Unless, therefore, a third exchange had 
taken place, the deaf and- dumb boy could have had no 
existence, and the silence spoken of was a voluntary act. On 
this point no explanation is given beyond a statement by 
Nanndorff, himself a pretender to the title of Dauphin, who 
asserts that the deaf and dumb boy was removed and a third 
boy substituted in his place. We have stated the theory of 
the case; what is the evidence in support? First, we have 
that of the person by whose agency the exchange was effected, 
Mrs. Meves, the reputed mother of the claimant, who in her 
last illness informed him 


* that the Queen of France was the mother of two male children, the 
Dauphin and the Dake of Normatdy, adding, ‘ The Dauphin you know 
is dead, but the Duke of Normandy is alive and well, and in sound 
understanding to this very moment.’ She then placed her hands upon 
me, in confirmation of what she said, and looked me fall in the face, 
saying, ‘ You, Augustus, are that very person.’ 

. * * ¥ * * 

She then observed, should I ever have occasion to write to the 
Duchess of Angouléme, all I had to write was this: ‘That I had, on 
the instep of my left foot, a cicatrice, which was occasioned by a prong 
of a buckle wounding me, when a child with her in France;’ adding, 
* Mind, Augustus, not to enter into any particulars, for, if I did, I 
should be lost. Neither to be induced to read any private memoirs of 
the Queen of France, as it would only set my mind woolgathering ; for 
how was it possible that circumstances could be known to historians 


which were necessary to be kept secret ?’? Some one coming into the 
room prevented any further conversation.” 


A few days afterwards she died. Now this is the sole direct 
testimony furnished. There is plenty of indirect evidence of a 
different kind, but, dismissing the points of resemblance to the 
royal family of France, the colour of the eyes and hair and 
various marks on the body, there is not one tittle of testimony 
brought forward that would not be rejected by a judge at a 
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trial. Personal points of resemblance have been over and over 
again insisted upon in support of the assertions of claimants, 
and have just as often been found deceptive, and history fur- 
nishes abundant instances of pretensions to thrones being 
founded upon no better proofs than similarity of face or 
form. 

The claimant himself appears to have refrained very wisely 
from pressing himself upon the attention of the public. 
Beyond writing to the Duchess d’Angouléme—a step which 
proved fruitless—he was content with his humble position in 
society, and it is much to his credit that he withstood the 
temptation of going to Paris and publicly proclaiming himself 
as Louis XVIL., a proposition to that effect having been made 
to him by some persons in the year1830. He lived a respected 
and useful life, and died in May, 1859. ‘“ Uneasy lies the head 
that wears a crown,” and happier far was Mr. Augustus Meves 
in his quiet professional life in- England than he would have 
been had destiny called him to the throne of France—a throne 
which in the few years since the fearful tragedies of the Revo- 
lution has seen so many occupants, In pronouncing the verdict 
of “not proven,” we desire to do full justice to the motives 
which have induced the authors to honour their father’s 
memory by the compilation of their book. If they have not 
succeeded in establishing his title to royalty, they have at least 
the satisfaction of presenting him to the world by as worthy a 
title—that of an English gentleman. 








A POLITICAL SURVEY.* 


Harry are the Elgin Burghs that they have Mr. Grant 
Duff as their representative in the House of Commons, and 
that they are privileged to hear from time to time the results 
of those keen, intelligent, wide-searching glances which he loves 
to direct from his northern eyrie over the great field of cosmo- 
politan politics. They have additional reason to be proud of 
their member, now that he has been appointed to the re- 
sponsible position of Under Secretary for India. “ The com- 
mon-sense rule that intellect and acquirement alone should 
give a man control in the affairs of State,” may prevail in 
Pekin, but it does not govern appointments in London; and 
it is only in such instances as that of Mr. Grant Duff that we 
see special political honour paid to a man who has won it 
simply by “ intellect and acquirement.” The present volume 
is published opportunely ; for it might be taken as a guarantee 
—if any were needed—that Mr. Duff is fitted for the post he 
now fills. ‘“ A Political Survey” is merely a series of jottings 
intended to supplement former works by the same author; but 
we find everywhere in its pages evidences of that calm judg- 
ment, that catholic sympathy, and singularly comprehensive 
information with which Mr. Grant Duff’s more elaborate 
volumes have rendered us familiar, The book is, in short, a 
sketch of the position of affairs at the present moment, with 
particular mention of those circumstances and alterations which 
have grown up during the past year. And those who look 
specially to see what the Under Secretary’s views are upon 
such subjects as the Russian occupation of the Khanats, the 
condition of Interior Asia, the transit from Alexandria to 
Suez, &c., will not be disappointed. Singularly enough, how- 
ever, India, as a substantive topic, is wholly omitted. 

Regarding the great European question of the possibility of 
war between Prussia and France, Mr. Grant Duff has not 
much to say by way of prediction. His summary of existing 
conditions, however, is much more valuable than any easy 
vaticination. He recognises clearly the fact that Germany 
never can become an aggressive Power, as against France. 
The limits of Prussian ambition are German, not European. 
He further quotes an article written by M. Guizot, in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, to show “ that Prussia is an ambitious 
Power, not a revolutionary Power. It is not dominated by 
these indefinite longings and passions which hurl a people out 
of its sphere, and send it like a meteor through the world, 
destroying everything which stands in the way.” At the present 
moment, too, Prussia has ‘her hands full of necessary home- 
organization, and is in no humour for war. But Prussia is 
prepared for war. “Do not for a moment imagine,” says Mr. 
Grant Duff, “that everything is not ready for war. The chief 
military councillor of the Prussian crown believes, or at least a 
few weeks ago did believe, in war, and all the necessary orders, 
which a state of war requires in a country where the citizen is 
a soldier, were ready, and only required to be posted. If 
Prussia has to go to war, you may rest assured that all the 
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necessafy measures are taken to bring her whole power to bear 
with extraordinary rapidity, not only against open enemies, but 
against doubtful friends, and she will enter on the war in that 
frame of mind which I have heard old soldiers declare to be 
far the most dangerous for an adversary,—a state not of high 
spirits, but of calm and quiet determination.” It is scarcely 
to be expected that, in the event of a war, Italy will escape 
being dragged into the conflict. This would be a serious mis- 
fortune; for, at present, that country, in spite of financial 
entanglements, is rapidly progressing in population, in popular 
instruction, and in material improvements. Beggars are dis- 
appearing; -agriculture reviving; and trade increasing. As 
for the Roman question, “ every month that passes by without 
bringing a catastrophe is a month gaiued for Italy.” 


“ Meanwhile, the difficulties of the eldest son of the Church have 
been materially increased by the proposal to call an @cumenical 
Council in the year 1869. Are the French troops really going to be 


used to make possible an assembly, which will be gathered together | 


for the express purpose of damning modern civilization in general, 





and the principles of 1789 in particular? If so, the humour of the 
spectacle will transcend anything that Europe has yet seen!”’ 


A singular coincidence occurs in that portion of “ A Political 
Survey ” devoted to the affairs of Spain. There the author 
regrets that no one has taken the trouble to point out the 
striking resemblance between the personal traits and public 


attitude of M. Gonsalez Bravo and those of Mr. Disraeli. If | 


Mr. Grant Duff will turn to the Lonpon Review of May 2, 
1868, he will there find an article entitled ‘‘ Mr. Disraeli and 
Gonsalez Bravo,” in which the comparison is made. The like- 


obvious that it is perhaps not a matter of surprise that inde- 
pendent critics should have seen and drawn the parallel. As for 
the prospects of the revolution, Mr. Grant Duff is of opinion 
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struction policy, he insists on the moral right of the attitude 
of the North. He further says :— 


“ The Southern oligarchy had appealed to the sword; and, having 
failed in their appeal, they had no right to expect that their opponents 
should use any other motto than Ve victis! The conquerors showed at 
first extraordinary moderation, and hardly any blood was shed, under 
circumstances where we in England would have shed not a little. It 
is difficult indeed for any one who has been bred up in the political 
traditions of Europe to comprehend such leniency.” 


Here, also, is a paragraph which may help to correct a “ vulgar 
error ” :— 


‘There is, for instance, a widely-spread notion that the great, 
cities, and, above all, New York, the worst governed of Transatlantic 
great cities, really represents the feeling of the mass of the people. 
This is very far from being the case. The power which really governs 
America is the power of the country districts,—the power of farmers 
living on their own land, a class which, in so far as it corresponds to 
anything in the Old World, corresponds to the English freeholders of 
the seventeenth century, and has about as little to do with cities and 
their characteristic faults as can possibly be imagined. This class 
differs from that of the old English freeholders in being much better 
educated— thanks to the system of common: schools; and this com- 
paratively high education extends far beyond the limits of New 
England and the old settled districts into the far West.” 


“ A Political Survey ” is a very satisfactory book. Its author 
seems to dwell in a certain white light of intelligence which is 
never coloured by prejudice or the fogs of traditional anta- 
gonism. Mr. Grant Duff is a man of clear vision, and of wide 
information, who possesses a graceful and incisive literary style. 
That his present volume should be an instructive and pleasant 


, : ‘ _ book is therefore not to be wondered at. 
ness between the two men, however, in many points, is so | 


“that for the present a monarchy surrounded by republican | 


forms would be, if possible, the best solution of the govern- 
mental problem”—which is true enough, if only the proper 
monarch were forthcoming. 

It is the interest of Russia, remarks Mr. Grant Duff, with 
that felicity of phraseology which characterizes alike his 
speeches and writings, “to keep up a perpetual witches’ sab- 
bath along the Lower Danube.” Certainly, there is much 
going on north of the Balkan wall to interest Russia; but 
further south there is a storm brewing which may yield more 
important political results than any possible commotion in the 
Principalities. The present volume was completed before the 
disturbance between Greece and Turkey actually broke out; 
but there is here and there in these pages a toucl of suspicion 








PROFESSOR MORLEY’S “ SPECTATOR,.’* 


Tus is one more, and not the least welcome, of the 


_ cheap and elegant class of reprints which various publishers, 


observing, we suppose, the success of the “ Globe” Shake- 


'speare of Messsrs. Macmillan & Co., have issued. It is an 


octavo volume of nearly a thousand pages, neatly, but of ne- 
cessity closely printed; and the frequent capital letters of the 
original text have been wisely preserved, because, as Pro- 


_ fessor Morley remarks, they serve as landmarks for the 


with notes, an introduction, and an index. 


or suggestion which is clearly indicative of trouble to come. | 


Here is the position of Greece as it at present stands :— 


year 1867 left it. ‘The great idea,’ that is, the re-conquest of Con- 
stantinople, appears to be no nearer to realization. Nor do any signs 
appear of the nation buckling seriously to what ought to be its task— 
the task, namely, of making the most of its resgurces in a common- 
place moral kind of way. One can well understand that a nation 
which can look back upon such a past, separated though it be from 
its great past by wave on wave of almost annihilating conquest, should 
cherish vague dreams of territorial extension, and hunger fiercely, 
not only for Crete, but for Thessaly and Epirue. It may be that the 
energy of the desire may accomplish its olject, for he isa bold man 
who will say what will and what will not happen in south-eastern 
Europe. Meantime, I wish the news-dealers at Athens would be more 
scrupulous in their aseertions. Scrupulosity, however, was not one of 
the virtues of their illustrious ancestors ; and, perhaps, that excellent 
Helene did not miscalculate, who, on being asked, ‘Why on earth do 
your countrymen circulate such fictions? They don’t gain anything 
by them,’ answered, ‘I beg your pardon, they gain at least five per 
cent. 


A considerable portion of the book is devoted to the United 
States; and, were sufficient space at our disposal, we should 
like to quote many passages which we find here of wise, im- 
partial criticism on American affairs. It is very difficult for a 
man to be impartial in speaking of the relations between North 
and South. Somany important interests were involved in that 
struggle, and so many principles of vital importance were then 
put on their trial and tested, that no one who had any public 
feeling at all could escape inclining to the one side or the 
other. In such a protracted struggle, too, there were many 
(but not nearly so many as would have marked a civil war in 
Europe) gross violations of law and humanity perpetrated on 
both sides, which the partisans of the opposite side were 
eager to lay hold of and expose. At the same time, Mr. 
Grant Duoff’s impartiality is not indifference. He states in the 
clearest and most decisive terms what he considers to be the 
position of the respective fedérations after the fight; and while 
he grants the plausibility of the arguments against the recon- 


eye upon a heavy page, besides helping the mind to 
keep upon its palate all the flavour of the literary manner 
of the time of Queen Anne, We have in this volume the 
original text, both as first issued and corrected by its authors, 
To these are added 
translations, in an appendix, of the Latin and Greek mottoes 
which appear at the head of the essays; with some select 
advertisements. Some people will think the toned paper a 


“The state of things in Greece remains substantially where the | drawback, because the eye catches small print best when it is 


thrown up by a perfectly white ground, and certainly the pages 


_ have an excessively crowded look. From a foot-note we gather 





that Mr. W. H. Wills is engaged upon a biography of Sir 
Richard Steele. So much for what is merely obvious or 
collateral. ) 

If we were to say that we think Mr. Morley, in his Intro- 
duction, doth protest too much—meaning by that, that he has 
overweighted his more serious sentences—we should, perhaps, 
be guilty of ingratitude to an accomplished and zealous man of 
letters, who has never approached the execution of any of his 
labours in that flippant or cynical spirit which is as discredit- 
able as it is common. Our readers are aware that the share 
of the honour of producing the Spectator, which was to be 
assigned to Steele, has been variously estimated by different 
writers—pretty much according to their bias—in comparison 
with the share to be assigned to Addison; but Mr. Morley 
declines to become a partisan upon any such question, and 
with a genial dignity that the shades of the two men must 
rejoice over, treats the Spectator as what it really was, the 
“ monument ”’ of their friendship, literary and not-literary. The 
result is a critical memoir, in which, indeed, Steele comes most 
frequently to the front, but in which the reader is not pained 
by the harsh or doubtful words concerning Addison (founded on 
traditions for which Pope is chiefly responsible), which are so 
apt to crop out when the Spectator is the topic. 

In his “ Lives of the Novelists,” Sir Walter Scott, speaking 
of Goldsmith, said, “We read ‘The Vicar of Wakefield’ in — 
youth and in age. We return to it again and again, and bless 
the memory of an author who contrives so well to reconcile us. 
to human nature.” Among the services which the Spectator 
of Steele ‘and Addison renders to us all, this, of reconciling ' 
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us to human nature, must stand the foremost. The central 
figure of the whole series of papers, Sir Roger de Coverley, | 
is a striking instance of the effect’ of skilfully managed 
half-light, or middle distance, in a portrait. Taking him 
crudely, just as he is, and looking at him in hard sunshine, 
Sir Roger de Coverley is a man who must often have 
been very disagreeable. There must have been a great root of 
self-esteem in a man who chose his chaplain on the well-known 
and immortal Coverley principle; who never allowed anybody 
to sleep in church but himself; who sometimes lengthened out 
the last note of the psalm tune a good bit after all the rest of | 
the congregation had finished; and who was, generally, so 
given to patronizing other people (your patronizer, however | 
kindly his patronage befalls in particular cases, is always proud, 
and capable of harshness). But Sir Roger de Coverley’s heart 
is kept green and tender by his love for the widow—a point | 
for which we are indebted to Steele, who was himself a | 
“ mighty amorist” of the best order; though, perhaps, he did 
not see the humour of the knight’s passion half so clearly as 
Addison did. Then it must not be forgotten that, after all 
allowances have been made, Sir Roger is really a stupid man; 
and dulness becomes offensive at times. Addison, of course, 
knew better than to show us Sir Roger at the most trying 
moments. For example, he breaks off abruptly at the instant 
when Sir Roger finds he has had his pocket picked by the gipsy 
who had put him in high good humour by telling him he had 
a widow in his line of life; and of the knight’s love of 
the last word we get the most striking glimpse after he 
is dead (inthe marked copy of the Act of Uniformity sent to | 
Sir Andrew Freeport at the Club by Edward Biscuit). The 
result of the combined efforts of Steele and Addison is one of | 
the most delightful figures in English literature—standing on | 
the same line of portraits as Parson Adams, the Vicar of 
Wakefield, and Colonel Newcome; but how different! His | 
“ self-content” is “absolute” (in a very different sense from 

that in which Othiello’s was absolute); and his vanity (as in the 

case where he got up and made a speech at the sessions merelyto | 
give himself “a figure ” in the eyes of his guest) was very great ; 
we cannot possibly shut our eyes to the fact that he must | 
have been a dull and bigoted old man, and capable of making 
himself a most uncomfortable acquaintance (as, for example, 
where he insisted on his friend’s taking some of the Widow 
Trueby’s diet-drink, because he did, only omitting to acquaint 
him with its very inconvenient virtues); and yet, the good old 
man’s character is so exquisitely fused for us into a genial 
twilight of half-religious bonhomie, that he helps to reconcile 
us to human nature, and makes himself, wherever he is | 
once known, perhaps the best-loved old man ever painted 
by a humourist. In spite of the fact that the original 
idea of Sir Roger was Steele’s, we think it ought always to be | 
kept well in the very front of the subject that it is to Addison | 
we owe the figure as it now stands. Steele would have made | 
it sentimental and just a little tedious. Knowing, as every 
writing-man must know, how hard it is even for the loyalty of 
friendship to keep little touches of personality from sliding into | 


humorous writing, we have often thought that one of the greatest | 
proofs of the depth of Addison’s friendship for Steele was that | 


he never unconsciously “smoked” him in the Spectator. How 


practice, as a teetotaller takes the pledge; and then, when he | 
found he was supposed to have given himself “ didactic” airs, | 


wrote a comedy, “ The Funeral, or Grief & la Mode,” to right | 


himself—which are Mr. Morley’s words? Merely in passing, 


and not because it is relevant, but because the reader will be | 
glad to have it, we just quote Steele’s really fine definition of a | 


Christian—*“ one who is always a benefactor, with the mien of 
@ receiver.” 

It is not unnatural to treat the Spectator as if it consisted 
entirely of Sir Roger de Coverley, but the reader must be aware 
that the knight, in truth, occupied only a small space in a volu- 
minous and varied miscellany, which, set up a great landmark 
in literature. It is curious—though of course it is nothing new 
—to notice how many of the Spectator’s comments on passing 
affairs might be reprinted to-day without any loss of applica- 
bility, and without much loss of humour. The famous letter 
about the ladies’ hoops (No, 127, July, 1722) might have been 
reprinted—if it had been now printable—a very few years ago. 
The numbers, too, which have a bearing upon education contain 
much that involves questions we are still fighting over. 
- To this it might be added, that the Spectator is perhaps the 
best, though it be the most desultory, code of practical wisdom 
in the language. Unfortunately, its finest subtle humour is 





unintelligible to the young, who, as a rule, find it a very | 
tedious book. j 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


“ Prerer Partey’s Annvat for 1869.” (Ben. George.)—This 
showily-bound and illustrated annual, always welcome to the 
boys of England, makes its 28th appearance with a rich fund 
of interesting and instructive juvenile literature. Among the 
usual varied contents are some pleasantly-written short bio- 
graphical notices of such men as Kirke White and Michael 
Faraday, that should be specially appreciated by boys. 

“Cast Up by the Sea.” A Book for Boys. By Sir S. W. 
Baker. (Macmillan.)—Admirers of Sir 8. W. Baker’s excellent 
books of sport aad travel will not be surprised to hear that 
these volumes have found many eager readers among boys, but 
they may be amused to know that the enthusiam of these 
young gentlemen has, in numerous instances, led to their 
writing letters to the author. In ‘acknowledgment, Sir 8. W. 
Baker has written a capital Christmas book for them, a com- 
bination of fact and fiction, the story of a boy who, cast up by 
the sea on the Cornish coast during a storm, is adopted by the 
pretty, kind-hearted young wife of a gallant fellow, half sailor, 
half smuggler. Whether at school, in the King’s service, to 
which he is subsequently pressed, among the negro tribes, where 
he is alternately petted and persecuted, in evil fortune or good, 
whether as the supposed child of the sailor, or when he is joy- 
fully recognised by Sir Charles Neville as his long-lost son, 
Ned Gray is always the example of courage, endurance, and 
fidelity that the hero of such a book should be, and we 
are sure the volume will be read with interest by boys of all 
ages from eight to eighty. 

“ Now or Never.” By C. A. Beach. (Virtue.) “ Harry 
Skipwith.” (Virtue.)—These are two neat volumes, written 
respectively by Charles A. Beach and W. H. G. Kingston, 


each containing the autobiography of one of those restless, 


headstrong young fellows whose perils and adventures. by 
land and sea form so entrancing a story for boys who, for- 


| tunately for themselves, are debarred from any active share in 


similar enterprises. Both volumes are written in a lively, 


| entertaining manner, with plenty of exciting incident. 


“The Wave and the Battle Field.” By L. Stewart. (Virtue.) 
—This is another book of adventure, but suitable for girls as 


_ well as boys, and with numerous illustrations. The four stories 
_ which it contains are all good, the last not least. 
| given a graphic account of the shipwreck of a Scottish whaling 
_ vessel near the entrance of Barrow’s Straits, the captain, his 


In it is 


little daughter Lily, and two of the men fortunately being on 
shore at the time. They spend some time with Esquimaux, 
who rob and leave them. At last, after twelve months of the 


_ greatest privation, hard labour, bitter anxiety and disappoint- 
_ ment, coupled with the fierce rigours of an Arctic winter, through 
_ all of which the most feeling and thoughtful attention is shown 


to their tender little charge, they are finally rescued and kindly 
carried to England by British seamen, who are as much touched 
as we hope our young readers will be by this history of the 


| energy, patience, and reliance upon Providence shown by these 


brave, God-fearing Scottish sailors. 
_“STily and Nannie at School” (Cassell) is a prettily-bound 
little book, containing a simple, instructive, and -interesting 


_ tale for little girls, written in a tone of which we are sure their 
was it possible to help laughing in one’s sleeve at the man who | 


first wrote the “ Christian Hero” to steady himself in Christian | 


guardians will approve. 
“Mince-Pie Island.” 


(Cassell.) — Another prettily-bound 
_ and illustrated book, with clever, merry, nonsensical tales for 


Christmas time, in prose and verse. But surely it is particu- 
Jarly objectionable that in a child’s book such Cockney rhymes 
should be used as “ saw and war ”—“ te]l her, umbrella.” 

“Cloudland and Shadowland.” (Cassell.) — All children 
will be delighted with this pleasantly-written story, whether 
they visit the man in the moon with Johnnie, go out with 
the shadows, chat with the south wind, or finish up with 
Golden Naze’s charming garden party. It is bright with 
pictures, 

“ Rose-pink and Sky-blae.” (Nimmo.)—A merrily-written 
little collection of tales, three of which—“ The Fairies of Goat- 
fell,” “The Rose that would be a Ruby,” and “The Christmas 
Box ”’—have a quiet undercurrent of feeling that must tell 
upon children. 

“ Marooner’s Island.” (Routledge.)\—Who has not read of 
the wild pranks of the devil-fishes? his book gives a well- 
written account of the abduction of four children by one of 
these malicious monsters of the deep, which trips the anchor 
of the boat in which they are quietly floating on Tampa Bay, 
and rapidly carries them out to sea, while their friends look 
helplessly on. The long and anxious search for them, and their 
ingenious contrivances for comfort while on a desert island, 
continue the interest until the tale finishes with their happy 
restoration to their thankful relatives. 
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“Pictures of English History.” (Routledge.)—This is a 
large and handsome volume, with ninety-three well-executed 
pictures, beautifully printed in colours by Kronheim, illus- 
trative of English history from the earliest period to the 
present time. The letterpress is unpretending; but its very 
brevity and simplicity are its recommendation, as the short 
notice belonging to each picture cannot fail to impress itself 
upon the juvenile mind. 

“ Child’s Picture Book of Wild Animals.” (Routledge.) 
—This is another showy and alluring book for little folk, 
with large print, and twelve striking coloured illustrations of 
the lion, elephant, tiger, &c. 

“The World at Home.” By M. and E. Kirby. (T. Nelson 


& Sons.)—A large and very tastefully bound book, with gilt ° 


edges, clear. type,. and wonderfully good illustrations of the 
scenes and objects described in it. The plan of the book, 
which is to bring close to the young reader the world so full of 
wonders, the different races of men, and the plants, birds, and 
insects, which they have never seen, and may never have heard 
of, is greatly aided by the pictures, and cannot fail to impress 
many useful and important facts upon their memories. 

“ Little Plays for Little People, for Home Performance.” 
By Miss Corner. Illustrated by Alfred Crowquill, J. V. Barret, 
and Harrison Weir.—To quote the words of the publishers 
(Messrs. Dean & Son), “ Miss Corner has been induced, with 
the assistance of Alfred Crowquill, Esq., and others, to publish, 
well illustrated, under the above title, our old favourite tales, 
to be acted in the place of charades; also to form a pleasant 
series for reading; the illustrations are beautifully executed, 
and serve to amuse and gratify a child.” The following are 
published :—“ Beauty and the Beast,” “ Whittington and his 
Cat,” and “ Cinderella and her Glass Slipper,” each with twelve 
illustrations by Alfred Crowgquill; “ Puss in Boots, or the 
Miller’s Fortunate Son,” with nine illustrations by Harrison 
Weir; “ Mother Goose and the Golden Eggs,” with ten illus- 
trations by Harrison Weir; “Children in the Wood,” with 
eleven illustrations by J. V. Barret. The plays are very cleverly 
arranged and illustrated. 

Several new and improved editions of old favourites 
have also reached us. Among them we recognise a large 
and handsomely bound edition, with gilt edges and fresh 
illustrations, of the beautiful tale illustrative of the “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” “The Young Pilgrim,” by A. L. O. E. 
(T. Nelson & Sons). We havea second edition, too, of that 
very useful little book, “ Story of the Kings of Judah and 
Israel” (Edinburgh : W. P. Nimmo), which helps the little ones, 
and occasionally their elders, to understand the intertwined his- 
tories of the two nations, with the leading events of each reign, 
and their dates. “ The Lances of Lynwood” (Macmillan & Co.), 
that well-told tale of the times of Edward IIL, containing a 
clever dilution of Froissart for juvenile delectation, by the 
authoress of “ The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c., now appears with 
eight capital plates, gaily printed in colours; and the same 
publishers (Macmillan) have now produced another edition of 
that most charming of all gift-books for children, Kingsley’s 
“ Heroes.” The plates in this volume are really very beautiful, 
both in drawing and colour : the fine simplicity and grace of the 
outlines, and the almost weird absence of detail in the strange, 
suggestive landscapes are admirably suited to the character of 
the stories which they illustrate. 

To this list we ought also to add “ Aunt Judy’s Christmas 
Volume for Young People” (Bell & Daldy), which is a hand- 
some book, formed from numbers of Aunt Judy’s excellent 
magazine. 

We have also received—Tales and Adventures for the 
Young; Hemy’s First History of England; The Queen of the 
Mice and other Fairy Tales; and The Play Hour (Laurie, 
Edinburgh), 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Erliuterndes Worterbuch zu Schiller’s Dichterwerken. Von Karl 
Goldbeck und Ludwig Rudolph. Lieferung I. und II, (David 
Natt; Berlin: Nicolaische Verlagsbuchhandlang.) 


These first two parts of a dictionary to illustrate Schiller’s poetical 
writings form the commencement of a work which, when completed, 
will be of undoubted value, Not only does the dictionary contain 
biographical, geographical, and other information which must be of 
constant use to students of Schiller’s works—particularly his plays 
—but it also gives historical notices of the production of the poems and 
descriptions of them. The elaborate criticism devoted to the ‘‘ Braut 
von Messina” may be taken as an example, The dictionary, so far 
as we have seen it, is fall of valuable references, is intelligently 
written, and clearly printed. 





The Days of Kuo. A Tale of the Sivteenth Century. By the 
Author of “The Dark Year of Dandee.” -(Nelson & Sons.) 
Tales from Alsace; or, Scenes and Portraits from Life in the Days 

of the Reformation,as drawn from Old Chronicles. Translated from 

the German, with Introduction appended to the French Edition by 

the French Translator, E. Rosseneau Saint-Hilaire. (Nisbet & Co.) 

These are both stories written with a view to the incaleation of 
special religious ideas, and to the advancement of Protestantism by 
recalling the suffwrings and fidelity of the early adherents of the 
Reformed faith—in the one case in Scotland, in the other in Germany. 
Those who think that the art of fiction can ‘be legitimately employed 
for the propagation of doctrinal views will like the, stories described 
above; but a sermon in the guise of a novel is to our minds a pro- 
duction of doubtfal value. 





The Art of Garnishing Churches. By E. Y. Cox. (Cox & Song, 
Southam pton-street, W.C.) 


This is a book of practical directions for the Christmas decoration 
of churches. The designs are tasteful, and we commend them to lady 
lovers of the art, 


Buried Alow. A Story. By a New Writer. (Tinsleys.) 

The best that can be said for this story is that it is quiet and gentle 
in tone, and shows a love of music in the writer. There is absolutely 
nothing in it, ndther plot, mor clever writing, nor interest of any 
description ; and while there is nothing to praise, neither is there 
anythiog to condemn, unless it be the waste of time caused by it both 
to writer and to reader. 
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